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FOREWORD 



Just as the libraries of universities are vital to higher education 
and academic research, so the libraries of the federal government 
are vital to intelligence,, to program planning, to policy- oriented 
research, and to many other departmental operations in brief, to 
good government. These recognized facts are, however, so often 
taken for granted that the maintenance of good libraries is frequently 
ignored. 

That is not to say that all the libraries of the government have 
been ignored. One, the Library of Congress, has grown into the 
nation's greatest single repository of books and other reference 
materials, providing cataloging and loan services upon which most 
agencies of the government and most public and private research 
libraries of the nation depend, in varying degrees. Two others, the 
National Library of Medicine and the National Agricultural Library, 
have in recent years been designated as national libraries, main- 
taining comprehensive collections and important bibliographical and 
photodupli cation services in their respective fields. A number of 
others can be cited whose contribution to the fulfillment of their 
agency's mission has been clearly and adequately recognized by 
agency officials and the Congress. 

However, it is fair to say that, taken as a group, the libraries of 
executive departments and agencies have received little concentrated 
attention either from government policy-making officials or from 
students of government. No general policy regarding their functions 
has been enunciated; no standing body of administrators or librarians 
is concerned with their problems; and no current and comprehensive 
statistics have been available on the magnitude of their holdings, the 
cost of their operations, or the range of their services. 

The Brookings Institution was therefore gratified when the 
opportunity arose in 1959 to sponsor a survey of federal departmental 
libraries under a grant from the Council on Library Resources. 

The initial proposal to conduct this survey was made by the 
Washington, D. C. chapter of the Special Libraries Association, the 
District of Columbia Library Association, and the Law Librarians' 
Society of Washington, D. C. At the outset, Dr. Charles A.H. Thomson 
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of the Brookings senior staff served as director of the study and Dr. 
Luther H. Evans, formerly Librarian of Congress and Director- 
General of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, as senior consultant. Dr. Evans replaced Dr. Thomson 
as director upon the latter 's resignation from Brookings late in 1959. 
In 1962, Dr. Harold Orlans of the Institution's senior staff assumed 
responsibility for editing the final report for publication. The entire 
project has been conducted under the general guidance of Dr. George 
Graham, Director of the Governmental Studies Division. 

The purpose of the Brookings survey was to increase the infor- 
mation available about the libraries of federal executive departments 
and agencies, to identify their major problems, and to recommend 
practicable solutions to these problems. It is our hope that the pre- 
sent volume contributes to each of these objectives. Some explana- 
tion of how each part of the volume came to be written may be helpful 
to the reader. 

Part I, by Dr. Evans, contains a summary of the survey findings 
as of fiscal year 1959 as well as an appraisal of the functions of 
departmental libraries and recommendations for improving their 
performance which are based not only upon these findings but upon 
Dr. Evans' long national and international experience with library 
affairs. The tables in Appendices A and B, an integral part of this 
summary, present statistics on the 212 departmental libraries upon 
which the survey focused and on the 279 general libraries catering 
to servicemen at military posts, about which some information was 
also obtained. 

Due to the lapse of time as well as to certain technical difficulties 
encountered by a pioneer survey of a previously unstudied group of 
libraries, no attempt is made by Dr. Evans to present all of the sta- 
tistics which were gathered in the survey. (Detailed tables have been 
circulated to the responding libraries, and a set has been filed with 
the American Documentation Institute.)* Instead, Ms report seeks to 
concentrate upon problems which remain of continuing concern not 
only to federal librarians but to the far larger number of nongovern- 
ment librarians, government officials, and private citizens who are 
affected by federal library services. 

* These have been deposited as Document number 7699 with the ADI 
Auxiliary Publications Project, Photodupli cation Service, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D. C. A copy may be secured by citing the Docu- 
ment number and by remitting $8.75 for photoprints, or $3.00 for 35 mm. 
microfilm. Advance payment is required. Checks or money orders should 
be made payable to: Chief, Photodupli cation Service, Library of Congress. 
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During the course of the survey, various advisory committees of 
federal librarians were formed to evaluate Dr. Evans* findings in 
special areas (see 1 Appendix C for the list of members). The useful- 
ness of these discussions in marshalling a broad range of experience 
with varied library problems led us to invite a number of librarians 
to prepare the papers included in Part II of this volume. 

Not the least interesting feature of the papers is the high degree 
of agreement between the conclusions reached by these librarians 
and those of Dr. Evans. For this reason, it is possible to present in 
Part HI a common summary of the recommendations contained in 
Parts I and EL This summary was prepared by the editor as a con- 
venience to the reader, and the authors of individual papers do not 
necessarily subscribe to every point in it. 

The Brookings Institution frequently submits the findings of a 
study to a conference of experts for review and dissussion, prior to 
publication. Such a conference was convened at the Institution on 
June 22, 1963, under the chairmanship of Dr. William Dix, Librarian 
of Princeton University, to consider the report of Dr. Evans and his 
associates. A summary of the discussion is given in Part IV. The 
group's most significant recommendation, perhaps, was "That the 
Library of Congress and the Bureau of the Budget jointly invite 
appropriate agencies to explore the desirability of establishing a 
continuing interagency group to advise on the problems of federal 
libraries." 

During the conference, the Librarian of Congress, Dr. Quincy 
Mumford, requested permission "to file a disclaimer" on many 
points in Dr. Evans' report pertaining to the Library of Congress. 
He was invited to do so, and his statement appears in Appendix D. 
Another conference participant, Mr. Walter Carlson, Director of 
Technical Information for the Department of Defense, also submitted 
a statement which is presented in Appendix E. 

Dr. Evans was assisted in his work by Mr. Ralph M. Dunbar, 
former Director of the Library Services Branch of the U.S. Office 
of Education. Miss Gertrude Oellrich, Mr. Oliver T. Fields, Mr. 
Louis K. Mather, and Dr. Rupert E. L. Kittredge also gave assistance 
at certain stages. Mrs. Dolores Lawrence- Toombs, Mrs. Pamela 
Hanke, and Miss Janet Porter were responsible for the secretarial 
work; Miss Barbara Haskins prepared the manuscript for the printer. 

In keeping with the Institution's customary procedure, the manu- 
script was read by an advisory committee consisting of Dr. William 
S. Dix, Dean Robert B. Downs, Dr. James W. Fesler, Dr. Elmer B. 
Staats, and Dr. Dael Wolfle. At all stages from the inception to the 
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completion of the study , Mr. Paul Howard, Librarian of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, has been a patient and constructive counsellor. 
The views expressed in this report are those of the authors and 
do not purport to represent the views of their agencies, the members 
of advisory committees, or of the trustees, officers, or other staff 
members of the Brookings Institution. 



Robert D. Calkins 
President 

September 1963 
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PARTI 

Survey of Federal Departmental Libraries 

LUTHER E EVANS 



Chapter 1 



ACQUISITIONS POLICY 



The first thing to note about the libraries of federal executive 
agencies is that, with very few exceptions, they have been created by 
individual departments (and sometimes by bureaus or other subsidi- 
ary units) without the benefit of specific statutory authorization. 
There are even very few provisions in the authorizing legislation for 
individual departments and agencies which make any reference, how- 
ever vague, to the function of maintaining a library or performing 
characteristic library services. The libraries in the Executive 
branch have simply grown up in response to the pressures of govern- 
mental administration. As was noted in the important 1876 report on 
Public Libraries in the United Stales of America: "The libraries 
of the General Government have grown out of the exigencies of its 
administration." 1 

The exigencies of government administration have indeed pro- 
duced a large number of libraries of varying sizes and importance, 
which when taken together constitute a considerable national resource. 
As of June 1959, the holdings of the 212 reference libraries reporting 
in the Brookings survey totaled almost 14 million books, serial vol- 
umes, and uncataioged pamphlets (to which should be added some 5.6 
million technical reports held by 107 of the libraries). The average 
library held 55,000 volumes, but 162 held less than 50,000 while 30 
held 100,000 or more. Seventy percent of the libraries with 50,000 
volumes or more (and all of the ten largest) were located in the 
Washington environs, compared to 28 percent of the smaller collec- 
tions. 

The formation and growth of departmental libraries has generally 
been adventitious. In most cases, the jurisdiction of a new agency 
has been defined without reference to the maintenance of a library. 
Then, as the agency's work proceeded and a sufficient demand for 
books arose, steps were taken to establish small collections without 

Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior, Public Libraries in 
the United States of America, Their History, Condition, and Management 

(Government Printing Office, 1876), Part I, p. 252. 
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much forethought as to the material to be acquired, the staffing, the 
place of the library in the departmental organization, or the manner 
of organizing the collection and providing adequate space for its 
growth. The typical library came into being when a few shelves were 
found for a small collection of books and other materials; and sorae- 
one-frequently a clerk-was placed in charge on a part-time basis. 
The availability of a few books tended inevitably to generate a demand 
for additional books, as their usefulness became apparent. Thus, 
acquisitions tended to increase in response to certain felt needs, but 
without adequate planning. The problems of organizing the depart- 
mental collection providing adequate funds for it, and staffing the 
library to meet the demands for lending and for reference work 
almost invariably outran the initial plans and financial provisions. 
Rarely has an agency defined the function of the library, and the scope 
of its acquisitions policy, in its formative stages, or adequately esti- 
mated its future growth and financing. 

The philosophy of the typical librarian seems to parallel that of 
Thomas Jefferson when he said that it was hard to conceive of a field 
of knowledge that would not at some time be of concern to a member 
of Congress. Regardless of the area in which his agency specializes^ 
the typical librarian tends, in greater or lesser degree, to feel that 
there is likely to be need for material on a much wider range of sub- 
jects, Frequently, of course, the librarian is right, as indeed was 
Thomas Jefferson when he persuaded Congress to buy Ms own wide- 
ranging collection in 1815 to form the foundation of the present 
Library of Congress. This approach has led in most agencies to a 
vague, ill-defined library acquisitions policy which, at any given 
period, was shaped more by the energy and tastes of the librarian 
than by a clear conception of the agency's needs. Clear policies have, 
however, been enunciated in some libraries, particularly in the newer 
Defense Department libraries concerned with scientific and technical 
developments. 

Lack of Weeding 

This attitude to collecting has extended to weeding and discard 
policies. In very few libraries has material been weeded when an 
agency function withered away or was transferred elsewhere, although 
this has occurred in certain recent cases. Librarians have tended to 
give priority to other functions than weeding and to retain material 
whether or not it was of high utility to the agency. Of course, 
librarians generally (and not only those in the federal government) 
have good reason to give a low priority to the discard of books. 
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Weeding requires a great deal of staff time in selecting the items to 
be discarded,, changing the catalog records, actually removing the 
books from the shelves, deciding how to dispose of the books ? and 
observing federal regulations on the disposal of government property. 
Also, it is inherently more difficult to select for discard I. e* 3 to 
anticipate what will not be needed than for acquisition; and librarians 
are very sensitive to the criticism that they have made a blunder in 
discarding a book which is subsequently requested. 

The Growth of Collections 

It may seem strange to the student of government agencies or 
public administration that such a degree of unplanned and unorganized 
activity has been permitted in federal libraries. The reason is that 
seldom have high policy officer sin government concerned themselves 
seriously with library development. Many serious consequences of 
the failure to enumerate clear acquisitions policies have been obscured 
by ad hoc purchases to meet miscellaneous demands and by borrow- 
ing from the Library of Congress, other leading government libraries, 
and, outside the Washington area, from university and other private 
and public collections. With the main pressures relieved in this man- 
ner, only an occasional need other than budgetary control has forced 
agency officers to concern themselves with library acquisitions poli- 
cies. As a consequence, little more than a third of the reference 
libraries reporting in theBrookings survey have reduced their acqui- 
sitions policy to some written form, and, judging from the examples 
submitted, most of these statements are of such a general nature as 
to give the librarian little practical guidance other than to try and 
get whatever anyone in the agency wants. (The situation is better 
among the general libraries of the military services, three-fifths of 
which report a written policy. At the departmental level, each of the 
services has quite clear- cut policies about the holdings of these 
libraries. ) The net effect of these policies or lack of policies has 
been a marked growth in the size of collections during the past two 
decades. The holdings of the 36 reference libraries reporting this 
information for 1940 and 1950 rose 59 percent during that decade, 
while the holdings of the 123 libraries reporting for 1950 and 1959 
rose another 39 percent during the latter nine years. 

Once the books were on the shelves, the main incentive to review 
library policy has come from the librarian's demand for more staff 
and more space. Usually, when such demands have been presented, 
the librarian has not made it clear that he could save shelf space by 
getting rid of material which was not used, not pertinent, or which 
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need not be retained. As a result, policy officers have been put in 
the position of providing or refusing to provide the additional space, 
without considering whether the library material available is useful 
to the agency or not. Librarians have generally been more willing 
to pile unused books on the floor and in attics than to discard them, 
although in a considerable number of instances they have transferred 
blocks of material to the Library of Congress or to other agencies. 
Most such transfers, I suspect, have resulted from a failure to per- 
suade the agency to make adequate provision for the material in situ. 

Growth Through Exchanges 

Many departmental libraries have grown to greatness despite the 
absence of a strong and affirmative agency policy to build a great 
collection. Such expansion has usually come about when the librarian 
has received large quantities of material by gift or exchange, par- 
ticularly by securing periodicals and proceedings in exchange for his 
agency publications. This is one of the reasons why the National 
Library of Medicine, and the libraries of the Geological Survey, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Smithsonian Institution, and certain 
other agencies have become so outstanding despite long periods of 
parsimonious appropriations. One of the pillars of strength of the 
Library of Congress (to take an illustration outside the Executive 
branch) is the exchange of publications carried on during the past 
century by the Smithsonian Institution which resulted in the so-called 
Smithsonian Deposit in the Library of Congress and which is still 
garnering tremendous riches in scientific and other publications from 
the four corners of the earth. A librarian who does not have impor- 
tant publications available for purposes of exchange is seriously 
handicapped in building up a great research collection. 

However, many publications particularly periodical publica- 
tionscannot at present be secured by direct exchange when an 
agency's publications are of no interest to the publishers. A view 
broader than that of a single .library can be achieved only when 
libraries cooperate, utilizing the publications of other agencies for 
exchanges to enrich their own collections. Much has been, done in 
this regard, but more remains to be done to promote wider exchange 
of government documents by agency libraries. Reference libraries 
of the armed services appear particularly laggard in their exchange 
arrangements, due partly to restrictions on exchanges with the Soviet 
Union. Relatively fewer military than civilian libraries reported 
some exchange arrangements; of these only a quarter of the military 
but three -fifths of the civilian libraries had fifty or more exchange 
agreements. 
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In understanding the pressure to acquire materials, one must 
appreciate the natural desire of most federal librarians to aid schol- 
ars and even students by having material available beyond the needs 
of agency personnel and programs. Librarians take great pride in 
being of service to researchers who are extending the frontiers of 
knowledge, regardless of whether their research is of direct value to 
the agency concerned. This is one reason why librarians in several 
agencies have aspired to create a 4 'national library' 5 in their respec- 
tive subject fields. The Office of Education library, for instance, 
aspired for many years to be the national library of education and to 
acquire materials for scholarly use presumably beyond the require- 
ments of the Office's programs. I do not pass judgment on the merits 
of such aspirations, but merely note the pressures which have resulted 
in the acquisition of certain types of material. The subsequent placing 
of the Office of Education library in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare resulted in the disposition of significant groups of 
material that the library had collected, I suspect that some of this 
disposition particularly the return of theses to universities may 
have been unwise from the viewpoint of future research requirements. 

Purchase vs. Loan of Material 

One might ask whether it is wise to try to build up strong collec- 
tions in particular agencies when much, and frequently most, of the 
material is already in the Library of Congress or, in some cases, in 
other federal libraries. The exploration of this question takes us 
through many of the issues of federal librazianship and, to some 
extent, of librarianship in general. It is frequently suggested by 
administrators (and still more frequently, perhaps, by the general 
public) that if a book is located within a few blocks of the government 
user, the problem is solved merely by the user going to the book or 
the book being sent to him. There are many instances in which this 
solution is satisfactory, but there are far more in which it is not. 
The principal difficulty is that a relatively high proportion of the type 
of material is likely to be needed at the same time by many govern- 
ment departments. Comparatively few persons in different agencies 
can use the same copy of a publication without undue delay during the 
course of a year. No one has figured out the optimal relationship 
between the number of copies of a publication and the number of times 
used per year. I suspect that, for the average publication, a demand 
exceeding three or four times a year by outside borrowers would 
best be met by acquiring an additional copy. 

If one assumes that the use of a publication makes a real contri- 
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button to the conduct of government business, and that a long delay 
has adverse effects upon that use, one cannot defend the long delay 
caused by not buying the item in order to save a few dollars. Library 
books must not be looked upon as unexpendable treasures to be 
hoarded at all costs, but rather as* expendable commodities which 
may justify their total cost in one use by a government official. They 
are matters of convenience like telephone books and dictionaries, 
and multiple copies for multiple services are justified in far more 
cases than are now the rule. Thus it may be cheaper to buy an extra 
copy of a book so that a scientist can mark it up or cut out and file 
pertinent passages rather than copy extensive extracts by hand or 
have them typed by a secretary. Or it may be better to buy a book 
at list price (rather than borrowing it or buying it by a slower pro- 
cedure under which a discount can be obtained) so as to have it avail- 
able quickly and thereby maintain the momentum of a research pro- 
ject. 

A second consideration which should not be overlooked is that 
the borrowing of a book from another library involves considerable 
cost both to the lender and the borrower. Borrowing a book several 
times a year is more expensive than buying it. What the economical 
break-even point is has not been seriously studied, and should be 
determined by a careful investigation. 

Another relevant consideration is that much material may not be 
available on loan because it is either in a current periodical or in a 
reference work. In some cases, it may be impossible to consult the 
publication even at the holding library, since it may be in the bindery 
for a long period of time, as is frequently the case with periodicals 
six months or so after their issuance (which is usually the period of 
heavy demand). The expense of a few trips by agency staff to the 
Library of Congress to consult a current periodical would exceed the 
cost of buying that periodical for the agency's library. The staff time 
consumed in such trips is a major factor which is usually overlooked 
and the time of a $10,QOQ~a-year employee is worth about $5 per 
hour. In many cases, of course, it is preferable for the researcher 
to go to the Library of Congress, despite the cost, than to wait for 
his own library to buy or borrow a publication, 

Finally, it should be borne in mind that agency staff do not usu- 
ally need an isolated book or piece of information but rather a num- 
ber of related publications which frequently must be consulted con- 
currently and intermittently, This argues against special trips to 
other libraries and in favor of assembling a considerable quantity of 
material in the researcher's place of work. This can more easily be 
accomplished by the agency library than by numerous other libraries 
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from which material is culled. It would be highly desirable, of course, 
for ail the important federal research libraries, beginning with the 
Library of Congress, to provide special quarters enabling government 
personnel requiring recourse to their collections to work in situ, 

All of these considerations add up to the conclusion that most 
agencies should give greater attention to delineating the areas of 
knowledge within which their respective libraries should be compe- 
tent to render the services normally required of them. In other 
words, each agency needs, from time to time, a clear-cut statement 
of its information requirements and, based upon that statement, an 
acquisitions policy and budget calculated to meet those requirements. 
It is the function of the librarian to take the initiative in seeing that 
objectives are formulated and, then, to propose the necessary poli- 
cies and budget. It is the function of top policy personnel, however, 
to respond to the librarian's initiative convincingly if not compliantly. 

Interlibrary Cooperation in Acquisitions 

Clearly, an agency cannot adequately determine the role of its 
library without reference to other federal libraries. If, for instance, 
as is now rumored, the Library of Congress has too heavy a work- 
load to respond adequately to demands for books in given areas, 
agencies must bear this in mind when building up their own holdings. 
Also, if the lending library is behind in its cataloging or acquisitions 
and, hence, cannot make publications available shortly after publica- 
tion, it will affect agency decisions on library purchases. 

A great deal is said these days in favor of copying material in 
one form or another rather than purchasing or borrowing the original 
publication. It is sometimes alleged that such copies are cheaper, 
but this is seldom the case for those copies which can be read with- 
out some kind of reading machine such as a microfilm projector. 
Since most researchers find it unhandy or otherwise unsatisfactory, 
microfilm is unrealistic for most agency purposes. It should also be 
noted that copying in violation of copyright restrictions is rather 
widespread and may eventually lead libraries into serious trouble. 
Although other forms of copying than microfilming are usually more 
expensive than the original material (except, of course, when a copy 
is made of only part of a volume) , their use is growing rapidly. This 
growth should continue, but a more determined effort is needed to 
find better solutions to the copyright problem. 

The preceding discussion has been concerned with material in 
fairly heavy demand and not with that which is needed only occasion- 
allyonce or twice a year, or less. With regard to the latter mate- 
rial, there is room for a great deal of cooperation among federal 
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libraries, particularly those located in the Washington metropolitan 
area, and, to a lesser degree, in certain other areas where federal 
libraries are concentrated. This is especially true with respect to 
the acquisition of foreign and other publications in slight demand but 
with research value. Many publications of a particular type may be 
relatively unimportant individually but collectively constitute a nec- 
essary resource for certain important investigations. There should 
be far greater cooperation between agency libraries in assigning 
responsibilities for various subject fields so as to encompass the 
total significant output of material from given countries. 

Urgent Need for a Federal Farmington Plan 

The great libraries of the country have jointly developed what is 
known as the Farmington Plan, covering the current monographic 
publications of research importance from a number of countries, 2 
The Farmington Plan ? or something like it, could be usefully applied 
far more widely among federal libraries, particularly those in the 
nation's capital. Some overlapping would, of course, result between 
the collections thus acquired and those of the Library of Congress 
and other great libraries throughout the country. Nevertheless, a 
measure of duplication is warranted for reasons of security as well 
as of demand. Leadership in achieving these goals should be assumed 
by an Executive agency like the Bureau of the Budget, which would 
have to exert pressure upon many agencies to overcome their desire 
to use funds on an ad hoc basis for material immediately needed, 
rather than for such seemingly marginal purposes. The increasing 
American involvement in developments throughout the world means 
that our future requirements for knowledge about ail geographical 
areas and subjects will be greater than can presently be foreseen in 
detail. The implementation of such a scheme would be a worthwhile 
measure to meet such demands. 



2 
44 The Farmington Plan is a voluntary agreement under which some 

sixty American libraries, as a means of increasing the nation's total 
resources for research, have accepted a special responsibility for collec- 
ting. Ideally if the plan could be extended to all countries and all types of 
publication,, and if it could be made effective it would make sure that one 
copy at least of each new foreign publication that might reasonably be 
expected to interest a research worker in the United States would be 
acquired by an American library, promptly listed in the National Union 
Catalog, and made available by interlibrary loan or photographic repro- 
duction" (Edwin E. Williams, The Farmingion Plan Handbook, Association 
of Research Libraries, 1961, p. 9). 
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It is quite clear, for instance , that many of us who were involved 
in trying to give good library service during World War It were the 
victims of shortsighted policies. In all probability, the costs of win- 
ning the war were* greater than they need have been because of the 
failure in previous decades systematically to collect significant 
materials on a wo rid- wide basis. 

It is difficult to prove this point, but I suspect that weaknesses 
infederal map collections, including those of the Library of Congress, 
resulted in the loss of lives in the conquest of certain Pacific islands 
which would have been saved had the collections contained all the 
maps that were readily available before the outbreak of war. Gaps 
in the Japanese collections at the Library of Congress and other 
libraries severely handicapped military planning and operations in 
the Pacific arena. And, very likely, our incomplete collections of 
Soviet and German scientific publications resulted in the needless 
duplication of research during the early stages of the war and, thus, 
in needless delays in scientific, technological, and military progress. 

I believe most federal librarians share my conviction that gov- 
ernment policy in many areas has been inadequately or tardily for- 
mulated because of weaknesses In library holdings that could have 
been prevented at reasonable cost by adequate acquisitions programs 
of federal libraries as a group. 

Most libraries have made inadequate use of agency professional 
staff in building up strong and selective collections. For instance, 
few have selection committees of agency personnel to help formulate 
acquisitions policies and to implement these policies with respect to 
important acquisitions. Even where such acquisitions committees 
exist, they are seldom well utilized. Good, well-functioning commit- 
tees can help undernourished libraries by pointing out to agency 
leaders how much a badly stocked library can impede the work of the 
agency. A committee of research personnel can provide a bridge of 
understanding between librarians and agency policy makers, 

To cite a case of signal success, the National Library of Medi- 
cine has not only mobilized agency experts to help in its acquisitions 
program, but has established -an outside committee of high standing 
to advise on all aspects of its program. Without having had such a 
committee functioning for a number of years, it is difficult to believe 
that the Library could have achieved its present status. 

Cooperative Storage Facilities 

Earlier, it was observed that libraries do not give high priority 
to the weeding of unused materials, and that this adds to the difficulty 
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of establishing clear guidelines about what collections a given library 
should contain, and hence, of defining its basic policy and function. 
it seems likely, from the evidence gathered in this study, that 
librarians will not do a good job of weeding until safeguards are 
adopted against errors of judgment. The main safeguard required is 
the establishment of a storage and disposal system permitting the 
weeding of material on a provisional basis. What is needed is a res- 
ervoir in which the temporarily withdrawn material can be retained 
for a while to see whether a mistake has been made in calculating its 
future utility. No precise term can be set for the "temporary" 
storage. Probably two or three years would usually suffice, but even 
a longer period would have certain advantages. Some copies of much 
duplicated material could, after careful assessment of its use, be 
withdrawn from storage and discarded without delay. It would, of 
course, often be necessary to provide a library not with its own copy 
of a publication but with one that had been deposited by another 
library. 

While details would have to be worked out by the cooperating 
libraries, the principle of such a temporary storage facility seems 
eminently sound. One can envisage a cheap storage building, perhaps 
in a mountainside near Washington . All of the major federal libraries 
would contribute to the management and administration on a coopera- 
tive basis, perhaps under the leadership of the General Services 
Administration. Material in the depository should be provided within 
a day, on request; and, of course, brief catalog entries should be 
maintained and made available to cooperating libraries. It would be 
highly undesirable, however, to allow materials to be used on the 
premises. 

With such a storage facility, it should be feasible to provide not 
only an arrangement under which discards are pooled and withdraw- 
able by any cooperating library, while excess copies are discarded, 
but also a kind of second reserve, for a time under the exclusive 
control of the depositing library. Obviously, safeguards for the 
depositing library must be strong enough to encourage all libraries 
to engage in weeding with full assurance that they will not be taking 
undue risks should demands arise for important materials that they 
had placed in storage. 

Similar cooperative arrangements for weeding and storage may 
be fruitful in certain other metropolitan areas like Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. The 
occasional interchange of material between national and regional 
repositories might also be considered. 
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Procurement Delays 



One of the outstanding findings of our survey concerns the irra- 
tional situation which exists in numerous agencies regarding library 
procurement. The difficulty arises partly from the imposition of 
special restrictions on the purchase of books and periodicals, which 
are not required by any federal law or regulation. Thus, some agency 
libraries must buy books by a bidding procedure in situations where 
the only sensible practice is to buy from any available supplier at the 
publisher's list price. In many cases, a price change of a few cents 
obliges the library to return the item and submit a new order, even 
though the new price may be quite reasonable and acceptable. 

Many libraries, particularly in the armed services, are required 
to subscribe to all of their periodicals through one contractor, and 
the contract must be let afresh each year by competitive bid. Only 
10 percent of the responding reference libraries in the Department 
of Defense and 26 percent of those in civilian agencies reported that 
they were able to place standing orders for serials. This widespread 
prohibition results in numerous inadequacies of service, including 
delays in contracting and in receiving publications, gaps in the early 
issues of a year when orders are placed late, and the acceptance of 
contracts with low bidders who are incapable of providing adequate 
service. Many agencies prohibit long-term subscriptions which are 
normal practice in nongovernment and other government libraries. 
Nor are many federal libraries permitted to buy extra copies of cur- 
rent magazines in the simplest way by going down to the newsstand 
and paying for them out of petty cash. 

Only a fifth of the reference libraries reported that the library 
actually places its own orders for publications. One consequence of 
purchasing details being handled by other agency staff is an uncon- 
scionable delay between the librarian's approval of an order and the 
mailing of the order to the supplier. Reference libraries in the 
departments of the Army and the Air Force experience particularly 
long delays; half reported that it took more than fifteen days for the 
average order to be processed by their agency, while less than a fifth 
of the libraries in the Navy and in civilian agencies endured delays 
of that order. The situation is better in the general libraries of the 
Army but not in those of the Air Force. Such delays seem utterly 
unreasonable and a serious effort should be made to reduce them. 
Some agencies require that the information supplied by the librarian 
be retyped in a different form and with many copies-a wasteful pro- 
cedure that should generally be abandoned. The administrative 
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review of library purchase requests need only ensure that budgetary 
limitations are observed, that unusual purchases are made within the 
normal price range, and that obviously unnecessary materials are 
not acquired, But even this type of review is generally of little value 
when conducted by the kind of personnel usually handling such paper- 
work, and the librarian should have an opportunity to express his 
viewpoint and to justify the proposed purchase and price. Many 
regulations governing library acquisitions seem more appropriate 
for the purchase of airplanes, battleships, and similar items of costly 
equipment. 

In summary, it is evident that a considerable number of agency 
administrators do not regard the rapid procurement of library mate- 
rials as a matter of much interest. It is, however, sufficiently 
important to the efficiency of library service and, thereby, of agency 
operations so that not only the General Services Administration but 
the Bureau of the Budget should see that many of the procedures 
followed in some agencies are overhauled. 



Chapter 2 



CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGING 



Clas s if ic at ion 

Classification consists of the grouping of books in an organized 
scheme of knowledge, so that items of similar content will stand near 
one another on the shelves. Clearly, as new fields of knowledge 
emerge or old fields develop new dimensions, the system of classi- 
fication must correspondingly be expanded or adapted. Since new 
classifications., and particularly changes in the classification system, 
require the alteration of numbers on books and the reshelving of 
material, there is a built-in resistance to the changes required to 
keep the classification system and the organized knowledge of the 
times in accord. The larger a collection grows , the more difficult it 
is to keep its classification current. Thus, it was impossible over a 
decade ago for the Library of Congress to modify its medical classi- 
fication sufficiently to persuade the Army Medical Library (now the 
National Library of Medicine) to refrain from developing its own 
system. Probably both libraries were correct in their respective 
decisions. On the one hand, the LC classification of medicine did not 
require a real overhauling for the Library of Congress' purposes. 
On the other hand, as the Army Medical Library was inaugurating a 
vigorous cataloging program, it had little reason to maintain and 
perpetuate the fallacies and inadequacies of the LC classification. 
It will probably always be thus, that the great and old collections are 
classified badly while the new collections are classified in a more 
up-to-date manner. The important objective should be to strike a 
suitable balance between the cost of reclassifying material and the 
utility of the changes that should be made. (On the whole, federal 
libraries have more trouble with minute and marginal classification 
rather than with the general system, because of the subsequent elab- 
oration of previously minor fields. One way to revise a classifica- 
tion system quickly without reclassifying the entire collection is to 
confine the new system to new accessions and indicate in some ade- 
quate manner the material to which the new or modified system 
applies.) 
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There is another aspect to this problem, however . A classifica- 
tion scheme tends to .reflect the material held by the library devel- 
oping it rather than the newest knowledge in the field. Therefore, 
classifications covering new knowledge generally favor highly spe- 
cialized libraries. These find a general classification like that of the 
Library of Congress or the Dewey Decimal System inadequate and 
are tempted either to expand their own system or to invent new sys- 
tems in particular fields of knowledge. Usually, the new system 
represents an elaboration within the framework of a standard system 
like that of the Library of Congress, but one which that Library will 
alter, subsequently, when it finally develops such a subclassification 
itself. The net effect is a good deal of confusion. 

The Role of the Library of Congress 

It must be recognized that the Library of Congress (which is 
now in charge of both its own system and the Dewey Decimal System) 
has as its primary responsibility the classification of its own hold- 
ings for use by Congress and the government and, only secondarily, 
for other users, If this primary function is performed adequately, it 
seems to be difficult for the Library to obtain appropriations to per- 
form the additional services needed by other libraries. Indeed, 
Congress has been cautious about supplying funds for service to 
other libraries even when this is a card sales service which returns 
a profit. I see no prospect of changing the situation so long as the 
Library remains in the Legislative branch. We must, therefore, 
consider whether the development of classification systems should 
remain a function of the Legislative branch or be lodged in an Execu- 
tive agency where its performance can be judged in terms of its ade- 
quacy for the entire federal library community. This is one of the 
main considerations that leads me to recommend that the Library of 
Congress be transferred to the Executive branch. The President 
would then have the responsibility of ensuring that it serves as the 
national library in all, and not just some, respects. Executive 
leadership is evidently necessary to secure for the Library the 
resources to fulfill satisfactorily its national functions in the field of 
classification. 

Merely to decree that the Library of Congress provide classifi- 
cations adequate to the needs of other libraries will not suffice. 
Means must be found to keep the Library staff fully conversant with 
other libraries' continually changing requirements and with the con- 
stantly expanding realm of knowledge. This is no easy task. 
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Desirability of a Comprehensive Classification System 

In view of the expense of preparing individual reciassifications, 
comprehensive classification schedules and subschedules should be 
made centrally available even if they are not required or adopted 
universally. Thus, the Library of Congress today develops the Dewey 
Decimal classification, without employing it for the shelving of its 
own books . 

It is sometimes argued that classifications in special fields are 
better developed individually than as part of a comprehensive scheme. 
I believe that this argument is erroneous. When such separate 
schemes are necessary, it is usually due to inadequate consultation 
with experts in the initial development of various sections of the 
general system.' The preparation of individual classifications for 
isolated sector's of knowledge usually leads to distortions, particu- 
larly with regard to material which is marginal to those sectors but 
not to other sectors in a comprehensive classification system. 

For example, when a law library prepares a classification for 
law (a frequent occurrence, as the law schedule in the Library of 
Congress classification has not yet been developed), it tends to 
include fragments of economics, medicine, criminology, political 
science, and other subjects which, while they have legal aspects, are 
best classified under another rubric. Similarly, the special schedule 
for medicine developed some year sago by the Army Medical Library 
included areas of natural science already dealt with by the Library 
of Congress and Dewey Decimal systems. Such a special classifica- 
tion commonly suffers from the limitations of the collections con- 
sulted during its design, with resultant rigidities that lead, subse- 
quently, to further distortions and confusion. 

Ultimately, therefore, to proliferate individual classifications 
can only multiply confusion whereas the inadequacies of general 
classifications can be overcome by fuller use of experts (including 
librarians in specialized subject fields) in developing the system and 
by the application of larger resources. 

To be sure, considerable resources are needed to keep a classi- 
fication system abreast of the growth of knowledge and even, to some 
extent, to anticipate the course of development in various fields. But 
the total cost would be greatly reduced if resources were centralized 
in a single, comprehensive enterprise rather than fragmented and, 
in substantial part, duplicated in diverse and uncoordinated efforts. 
And the quality and consistency of work would probably be much 
higher in a major national enterprise than in smaller, dispersed 
operations. 
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The question frequently arises, why have a classification system 
at all? Is it not sufficient to index authors, titles, and subject head- 
ings in the catalog and simply to number and shelve the books seri- 
ally, as they are received? Some libraries have tried this system, 
and 'the general experience is that it leads to fatal inadequacies. 
There are many virtues to a schematic arrangement of the fields of 
knowledge so that they can be looked at or browsed in as a whole and 
in significant groupings ( either in the stacks or in various biblio- 
graphical forms). Even booksellers must have classifications of 
knowledge, rough and ready though they may be, to serve their clien- 
tele, and librarians need them to serve their readers by intelligently 
organizing and describing their holdings and services. 

I take it as settled, therefore, that libraries need systems of 
classification, and also that one comprehensive classification system 
would be of maximum utility to all kinds of libraries. To be sure, 
when most of the nation's libraries neglect an area of knowledge, a 
general system of classification may not be adequate initially for the 
few libraries which specialize in it. For example, the Library of 
Congress classification amply elaborates the state and local history 
of the United States but not the provincial and local history of Canada. 
This kind of imperfection, however, is minor compared to the confu- 
sion and inefficiency of multiple classifications for each special 
interest, and it can be readily taken care of in a centralized system. 

One concluding remark: the Brookings questionnaire returns of 
reference libraries do not adequately indicate the degree of dissatis- 
faction that is known to exist with the inadequacies and archaic char- 
acter of some schedules in the Library of Congress and Dewey Deci- 
mal systems. Although most librarians stated that they were satis- 
fied with these systems, one does not get so tender an expression of 
opinion after a bit of probing. Even the Library of Congress is not 
fully satisfied with its ability to keep up with the growth of knowledge 
in its classification schedules. It is one thing to express general 
satisfaction, and quite another to affirm that a classification is ade- 
quate to all the demands placed upon it. Plainly, the present status 
of classification systems is nowhere near as satisfactory as it should 
be. Librarians responding to our survey expressed much greater 
dissatisfaction with LC subject headings than with LC classification. 

Cataloging 

A catalog is a file or list of a collection, commonly alphabetized 
by author and sometimes, also, by title and subject; author and sub- 
ject cards may either be interfiled or segregated. Individual entries 
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ordinarily contain the name of the author; the title of the work; the 
publisher, place, and date of publication; number of pages, etc., pins 
a call number representing the appropriate portion of the classifica- 
tion scheme and shelf location. 

Libraries usually also maintain a shelf list of holdings in their 
order of shelving (over four-fifths of the reference libraries report- 
ing their types of catalogs do so). This is of value for property 
accountability and inventory purposes and can also be helpful to cata- 
logers, reference assistants, and, at times, the public. 

I will not dwell on the question of whether single or multiple 
catalogs are preferable. However, so much diversity prevails in 
departmental libraries that one wonders if all librarians can have 
made rational decisions on this point. Further study is required to 
determine the conditions under which each kind of catalog is most 
useful. 

Librarians reported a wide range of special catalogs in addition 
to those described above. Some take the form of selected catalog 
card indexes of materials of special interest not adequately presented 
in the general catalog. Many such catalogs render important mate- 
rials more accessible to researchers. This poses the question of 
whether the number of subj ect entries ordinarily given by Library of 
Congress and Wilson cards is sufficient, it would be costly to ana- 
lyze the ordinary publication in greater depth, but are the usual 
three-to-five subject entries adequate for a general system of cata- 
loging? 

Abbreviated Cataloging 

Librarians tend either to catalog material thoroughly or not at 
all. As a consequence, large bodies of unused, unsorted,and uniden- 
tified material often accumulate. An abbreviated record short of a 
full catalog entry would avoid this situation; even the maintenance of 
an author card file and shelving by author would help to render such 
material accessible and useful. 

This is not the only kind of situation which justifies abbreviated 
catalog entries. Much material might receive this treatment tempo- 
rarily, until it assumes sufficient importance to justify regular cata- 
loging. Many years ago the Library of Congress established such a 
category, designated "priority 4," which might be adopted by other 
libraries. Granted, an easy way of handling incoming material 
encourages the preservation of junk; but it may be wise to postpone 
the decision to keep or discard this kind of material until its status 
can be gauged more accurately. Such postponement demands con- 
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tinning attention to the process of weeding, to ensure that holdings 
do not become unwieldy. 

Indexes and Abstracts 

The importance of new findings reported in periodicals has led 
to the issuance of many special indexes and even abstracts in book 
or periodical form, sometimes with accumulations covering .a long 
period. Few federal libraries publish indexes to periodical litera- 
ture, although some do so either for world literature or certain frag- 
ments of it-for instance, select Soviet scientific publications. 

Usually, indexing is under the auspices of private or professional 
associations. It has been suggested that there should be a good deal 
more government enterprise in this field, even beyond the National 
Science Foundation's grants to a number of private agencies and 
professional associations, and the impressive Index Medicus issued 
monthly by the National Library of Medicine. Indeed, the question 
arises whether the United States government should not emulate the 
Soviet government in developing a comprehensive system for indexing 
current literature in scientific, technological, and other fields. Even 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
with its limited resources, has undertaken a considerable number of 
bibliographical publications, particularly in the social sciences. The 
subject is important enough to warrant authoritative investigation; 
and we may well conclude that librarians as a whole, including fed- 
eral librarians, should show more initiative and imagination in 
recognizing and resolving the problems of indexing. 

What has been said about indexing is, in general, also true of 
abstracting. An abstract not only identifies the author, title, source 
of publication, pagination, etc., of material in periodicals and other 
sources, but also summarizes its contents, particularly any new 
findings or points of view. One cannot say without careful study 
whether indexes, and perhaps abstracts, should embrace all lan- 
guages, areas, and subjects in a single series of publications or 
should be grouped by language and geographical areas with fascicules 
published by subject. 

Library of Congress Catalog Cards 

Over a decade ago, most major publishers adopted the practice 
of inserting the LC card number on the verso of the title page of new 
books. This required the Library to assign the number in advance of 
publication, and, upon publication, to issue theprinted card promptly. 
The system has helped to render libraries' cataloging operations 
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much more efficient. Recently the Library experimented with the 
reproduction of the .actual Library of Congress card on the verso of 
the title page of new publications. Although this experiment was 
subsequently abandoned, it seems clear that the difficulties which 
were encountered could be overcome and that an effort should be 
made to extend the practice to a wider range of publications both 
here and abroad. Such a system could sharply reduce the cost of 
cataloging in the world's libraries. 

Libraries spend too much time and effort making minor revi- 
sions in, elaborating, or substituting for Library of Congress catalog 
cards. Many, including the better reference and technical collec- 
tions, might well emulate the Veterans Administration cataloging 
program that serves the general libraries for the patients as well as 
the technical libraries for the medical staff of veterans' hospitals. 
The VA operates a coordinated purchasing and cataloging service 
which handles acquisitions centrally, by general annual contracts, 
and supplies both new books and their catalog cards ready for filing. 
The latter are based mainly on Library of Congress cards; when 
these are unavailable, various bibliographical sources are used so 
that little original cataloging is required. This system seems to 
work very satisfactorily, even for specialized medical material. The 
procedure eliminates hundreds of catalogers who would otherwise be 
needed in VA libraries. The savings from publishers' list prices 
obtained by mass, central purchasing exceed the cost of the central- 
ized operation. VA officials indicate that they would be open-minded 
about considering requests from other government libraries to uti- 
lize this service on a cost basis. 

Many libraries start ab initio and manufacture their own catalog 
cards, ignoring the Library of Congress service. This is a very 
wasteful procedure, not because libraries should not manufacture 
their own cards from information provided by the Library of Con- 
gress (that depends upon the costs and quality of doing the work one 
way or the other); but because LC catalog cards and, in recent years, 
catalog books are not sufficiently exploited in the preparation of 
catalog entries. It is ridiculous not to make greater use of this high 
quality resource. 

However, even if full use were made of Library of Congress 
cards and catalogs, most federal reference libraries would find it 
necessary to prepare many entries of their own for two reasons: 
First, nearly any reference library will receive some publications 
not held by the Library of Congress or covered by its cooperative 
copy program. Second, the Library of Congress is usually far behind 
in its work., and it takes so long to secure a considerable proportion 
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of the LC cards that many librarians rightly find the delay intolerable. 

Here, again, is an argument for investing greater resources in 
the Library of Congress- resources which, in my judgment, are 
likely to be secured only with the kelp of the President. 

The Library of Congress has for many years prepared catalog 
cards for books and other publications which it does not possess, 
based upon information supplied by cooperating libraries. This sys- 
tem should be greatly expanded and speeded up so that all of the 
country's libraries could be more effective and coordinated in making 
knowledge about books available. Considerable progress has been 
made in recent years in securing Information for cooperative cata- 
loging and, particularly, for publication in the National Union Catalog,, 
( This catalog, maintained by the Library of Congress, is the most 
comprehensive listing in book form of the holdings of the Library and 
of hundreds of public and private libraries.) These efforts should be 
applauded and extended, and the time elapsing between the date of 
publication and the availability of cataloging information should be 
reduced as much as possible. 

Centralized Cataloging 

The idea of "centralized cataloging," which has been discussed 
for many years, was given renewed currency by a committee of fed- 
eral librarians established to consider the cataloging and classifica- 
tion aspects of our survey findings. However,! doubt if it is desirable 
to go beyond the three suggestions that have been advanced: the 
printing of catalog entries in new publications; making central acqui- 
sition and cataloging services, such as those provided by the Veterans 
Administration more widely available; and possibly providing an 
advisory service on cataloging problems at the Library of Congress. 
To send books from the library of receipt to a centralized point for 
cataloging appears too expensive, cumbersome, and slow. 

The Problem of Secret Material 

Certain special problems arise from the existence within the 
government of a -closed system for the distribution of materials, 
particularly classified reports of technical and scientific investiga- 
tions bearing on the national defense and security. It is probably 
inevitable that there be such a closed system and that it be divorced, 
in some respects, from that of the Library of Congress. Neverthe- 
less, within that system, fullest use should be made of the cataloging 
knowledge and techniques of the Library staff. Furthermore, one 
system for cataloging classified materials should suffice, rather than 
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the present number of conflicting systems resulting from the failure 
of the cognizant agencies to coordinate their work. The Department 
of Commerce's Office of Technical Services would be one logical 
home for this coordinating function; another would be the Library of 
Congress, where the function could be performed under the neces- 
sary security safeguards. Extensive classified projects have been 
conducted at the Library with funds provided by defense agencies. 

Bibliographies 

Reference should also be made here to the highly important 
bibliographical work of several agencies. The historic publication 
of the Geological Survey on North American Geology and the publi- 
cations of the National Library of Medicine, including Index Medicus, 

are particularly noteworthy. However, many other bibliographical 
services are provided, either of a general nature or as ad hoc bibli- 
ographies that are most helpful not only to federal but to nonfederal 

libraries throughout the country. The issuance of such bibliographies 
is quite erratic in many agencies. A rationalization of the fields of 
concentration among libraries, and the allocation of responsibility in 
neglected fields would result in more comprehensive and uniform 
bibliographical services. 

Union Catalogs 

No discussion of cataloging would be complete without some 
reference to union catalogs. These catalogs are the combined list- 
ings of the holdings of a number of libraries. The listings may be by 
subject and cover selected libraries throughout the nation; or they 
may give the total holdings of libraries in a given region. The clas- 
sic example is, of course , the National Union Catalog. The useful- 
ness of such a catalog lies in the geographic location of a known 
publication. Federal libraries participate in a good many union 
catalog systems. However, taken as a whole, the network of union 
catalogs is spotty and does not make much sense. How far one should 
go, as a matter of national policy, in encouraging and assisting the 
development of such catalogs is a question that merits careful study. 

Fortunately, in most cases union catalogs need not include peri- 
odicals which are dealt with in the Union List of Serials. However, 
the Union List reports only a limited number of locations, whereas 
it is sometimes important to know the complete holdings in a limited 
area. A number of the union catalogs reported by librarians ia the 
Brookings survey cover periodical holdings in particular regions. 
Perhaps recent technological developments, including equipment to 
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sort, find, and reproduce mechanically a vast amount ol information, 
may' provide a simpler solution to some of these problems. The 
matter should be dealt with first on a national basis before remnants 
of the task are left for regional solutions. 

A clear distinction should be made between the use of union 
catalogs to locate an item for loan or duplication and their use to 
guide a library in its decisions on acquisition and cataloging. Quite 
different sets of considerations enter into the preparation and use of 
the two types of catalogs. A catalog which serves to locate a publi- 
cation does not necessarily satisfy the demands of reference, since 
the publication may be required where it is and be unavailable for 
interlibrary loan. Thus, the Library of Congress asks libraries out- 
side the Washington area ( and, to some extent, within it) to attempt 
to borrow material elsewhere before requesting it from the Library. 

Obviously, union catalogs can be most helpful in acquisitions 
only to libraries with clear acquisitions policies. Although each 
librarian should determine which material he requires on the prem- 
ises and which he is content to borrow, the latter alternative posits 
a widespread and detailed knowledge of other libraries' acquisition 
policies, including the scope, depth, and geographical coverage in 
given fields. It is not enough to know that Library X covers labor 
economics; one must know if it holds only American publications or 
also those of Western Europe, Russia, China, Africa, etc. Since 
broad verbal descriptions do not provide a sufficiently detailed indi- 
cation of acquisition policies, it would be helpful for libraries to 
issue recent accession lists in their areas of specialization. If fed- 
eral libraries adopted a fairly uniform format, numbering system, 
and subject categories for these lists, they would prove most useful 
to governmental and other libraries. 

Cataloging Costs 

One of the disappointing findings of the Brookings survey was 
that very few librarians would venture an estimate of their cataloging 
costs. In lieu of such estimates, it may be noted that ten large ref- 
erence libraries reported 115 positions (out of a total of 477) devoted 
to cataloging in 1959, at a cost of roughly $620,000 or $5,400 per 
person. During that year, these libraries added some 136,000 books 
and serial volumes and withdrew 49,000. Assuming that there was 
no lag in cataloging and that catalogers spent no time on other activi- 
tiesboth assumptions are obviously rather optimistic it may be 
estimated that the average cataloger handled about 1,600 volumes 
over the year or 6-7 per working day, which yields a gross personnel 
cost of $3-$4 per volume. 
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Catalogers 



In concluding this section, it should be noted that cataloging is 
considered much too often as a separate profession. While this may 
be desirable for a few key staff, cataloging and classification should 
generally be regarded as work that most professional librarians 
are competent to handle. Cataloging would be greatly improved if 
arrangements were made for all catalogers to acquire considerable 
experience in acquisitions as well as in reference and bibliographical 
duties. This would help to break down some of the resistance to the 
reference point of view that is now manifest among catalogers. It 
would also foster the fuller use of acquisition and order records as 
the first step in cataloging; the present failure to exploit this infor- 
mation is most wasteful. Other activities would also benefit from 
the contribution of catalogers. Thus, as a rule, catalogers are 
exceptionally competent bibliographers and may be more familiar 
with the total literature of a field than are reference librarians 
inexperienced in cataloging; they can also add much to the quality of 
acquisition work. Moreover, catalogers are better able to do the 
kind of cataloging a library needs if made thoroughly familiar with 
the reference work normally performed for its clientele. 



Chapter 3 



READER SERVICES 



The adequacy of a library's service depends upon many factors 
besides the possession and cataloging of a body of publications. 
Among these are adequate space of the right quality to accommodate 
readers; adequate circulation staff to help readers find a publication, 
to check it out, and to secure its return; and an adequate reference 
staff to help readers who are seeking information but do not know 
where it may be reported. It depends also upon bibliographical tools 
extending beyond the catalog to the holdings of other libraries or even 
to sources other than libraries. But an additional neglected factor 
concerns the education of readers in the use of the library. 

Education in Library Services 

It is a matter of common knowledge among librarians, and indeed 
among many library users, that few people know how to make the 
maximum use of a library. Most readers do not realize how best to 
use the card catalog and other indexes prepared by the library to 
control its materials; they do not fully understand how to use or even 
to locate bibliographies, periodical indexes, abstracts, and many 
other aids to research with which trained reference librarians are 
familiar. Most readers are unfamiliar with the full range of a 
librarian* s tools encyclopedias, year books, reports on the growth 
of knowledge in various areas, indexes to individual volumes of 
periodicals, abstracting services, hearings and other government 
documents, current information services that provide entry into the 
mass of documentation in specific fields, and so on. It is the rare 
reader indeed who knows the full quantity of information available to 
him in his particular area. 

What are federal librarians doing to educate their readers in the 
use of their libraries? A partial answer is found in their replies to 
our query about whether their library issued and maintained an 
up-to-date manual for readers. Less than a third of the 212 depart- 
mental librarians responded in the affirmative. Without attempting 
to evaluate the quality of these manuals, which in some cases is 
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high, it is obvious that much more work is needed to educate agency 
staff on what their libraries can do for them and how they can best 
use them. The publication of an up-to-date manual hardly suffices; 
it is doubtful if a high proportion of those agency personnel to whom 
the library can be useful ever read the manual. In general, a much 
greater effort is indicated in the slow and difficult work of acquaint- 
ing personnel with the library's facilities and techniques. One of the 
main functions of any federal agency is the assembly, analysis, and 
mobilization of the critical information necessary for making current 
decisions. Not all of this information flows into libraries, but far 
more can be found there than is generally appreciated by agency 
decision-makers. Even the agencies concerned with foreign intelli- 
gence have discovered that most of their work consists in the study 
of publications assembled by their libraries. Most decision-makers 
and their assistants do not have a clear conception of which types of 
information are available in publications and which are not, with the 
result that they frequently rely upon inferior sources. Sometimes 
research projects may even be established when the answers to be 
sought are already in the library. 

Librarians could do a great deal to improve this situation by 
being more dynamic and aggressive in informing agency personnel 
about the library's resources and techniques. By persistently 
inquiring about the topics of current concern and bringing relevant 
material to the attention of agency staff, they can gradually promote 
reliance upon the library and increase its involvement in agency 
activities. True, some 86 percent of departmental libraries indicated 
that they notify staff of new materials of special interest to them; but 
only 59 percent did so "regularly," and it is doubtful if this kind of 
notification is as widespread and systematic as would be desirable. 

It is obvious from their replies to our survey that librarians are 
generally too far down the administrative ladder to have much con- 
tact with agency policy making and planning. Any agency which really 
appreciates the potential contribution of the library to its work will 
make certain that the librarian is fully informed about current policy 
problems and plans for future activities, regardless of where he is 
placed in the agency hierarchy. This will help the librarian to mar- 
shal his resources to provide the maximum and most timely assist- 
ance to agency staff. 

Volume of Loans 

No statistics are available on the relative proportion of mate- 
rials consulted on or off the library premises. However, some infor- 
mation on the volume of loans can be given. In fiscal year 1959, 89 
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reference libraries reported an average of 45,000 loans or about 860 
items per week. The 40 libraries reporting for both 1950 and 1959 
showed an increase of roughly 30 percent in the volume of their loans 
durin*" that period. This may be compared with a growth of 35 per- 
cent in the same period in the holdings of the 36 libraries reporting 
this information, following an increase of some 60 percent from 1940 
to 1950. Thus, it appears that library holdings have increased some- 
what faster than their circulation. The ten largest libraries, with 
total collections of some 4.9 million books and serial volumes, lent 
about 1.3 million items during 1959. 

Considerable quantities of library material retained and con- 
sulted in offices are often not included in circulation statistics. 
Indeed, in a number of agencies, the sums spent on office collections 
almost equal the total expenditures on library publications and bind- 
ings. It would be of interest to undertake for sample libraries an 
analysis of the kinds of material borrowed and read in a specified 
time period, and the kinds of projects and departmental units utiliz- 
ing the material, as a means of improving communication between 
readers and the library staff. 

One of the virtues of American research libraries is the ease 
with which they lend one another books and other materials for the 
use of researchers. Federal libraries participate actively in these 
interlibrary loans-98 reported borrowing some 180,000 items in 
fiscal year 1959, or an average of roughly 1,800 per library. No 
major modification in present policy and practice on interlibrary 
loans appears necessary. Doubtless, the system would be improved 
by the development of better union catalogs and by a clearer state- 
ment of libraries' special areas of concentration. 

A closely related matter is the dependence of departmental 
libraries on other government and private collections. Some 70 per- 
cent of the reference libraries reported significant borrowings from 
other libraries-froni six other libraries, on the average, two-thirds 
of which were federal libraries and a fifth, college and university 
libraries. These figures do not adequately indicate the degree of 
reliance by government personnel upon the resources of other 
libraries particularly in metropolitan areas outside Washington, 
since much of the use is in person rather than by interlibrary loan. 

Photocopying and the provision of microfilm and other forms of 
microcopying could well be instituted or expanded by many reference 
libraries. Only 55 of the 212 reference libraries reported a photo- 
copying service, and in a majority of these, it is designed solely for 
the use of agency personnel and is not normally extended to other 
readers; 92 libraries indicated that they had one or more reading 
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machines for microfilm or other microforms. Maximum use of such 
services cannot take place until the interests of copyright owners 
have been reconciled with those of readers. It is to be hoped that 
some progress will be made on this problem in the near future. One 
of the main obstacles to far better local and interlibrary service 
would thus be removed, for so-called "hard copy" (particularly 
copies of articles) at original size could readily be provided. 

Reference Services 

One of the most significant services that can be offered by any 
library with an important collection is the answering of questions. 
As trained reference or bibliographical personnel can find answers 
to a wide range of questions much more expeditiously than the ordi- 
nary reader, it is obviously an economy to have an adequate number 
on hand in libraries much used by more highly paid agency staff. 
The function of a reference or bibliographical specialist is not the 
same as that of a specialist in a particular academic discipline. It 
is, rather, to know how books are put together, what books and other 
publications exist, and where one can find particular kinds of infor- 
mation in them. This function can be fulfilled by them with a high 
degree of expertness almost unknown among nonlibrarians. 

The compilation of meaningful statistics on reference work is 
uncommonly difficult. The usual approach of asking how many ref- 
erence questions are answered is scarcely adequate, as the notion of 
what constitutes a question varies greatly. Some librarians consider 
that they are answering a question if they hand someone an encyclo- 
pedia volume opened at a particular article. Replying to a question 
may take three minutes or three weeks. Nevertheless, it is inter- 
esting to note that 74 of our 212 libraries reported answering over 
550,000 reference questions in fiscal year 1959, an average of 
approximately 7,500 per library. Simply by comparing the average 
salary of reference librarians and agency staff who utilize their 
services, it is safe to assert that to leave these and other questions 
unanswered through lack of library personnel would impose a much 
greater cost upon the questioners, and would result in many un- 
answered or poorly answered questions. It is also reasonable to infer 
that an expansion of this reference service would yield net economies 
in government operations. 

It is apparent from the survey that few federal reference 
libraries have sufficient resources to render the kind of advanced 
reference services that are standard at our best libraries. Of 212 
responding libraries, only 24 percent prepared abstracts and only 
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15 percent (virtually all in civilian agencies) compiled legislative 
histories of statutes of interest to the agency. While 68 percent 
helped agency staff to compile specialized bibliographies, only 35 
percent prepared annotated bibliographies and 24 percent, abstracts. 
Over three-fifths reported that they did literature searches, but this 
is an elementary operation without which a library can hardly claim 
to do reference work. Some 36 percent arranged for the translation 
of foreign language material-usuaily in meagre amounts. Roughly 
the same proportion prepared periodical reading lists. Only 13 per- 
cent maintained a clipping service on newspapers, etc., the function 
being often, and perhaps more appropriately, lodged elsewhere in the 
agency. With regard to such professional work as the preparation of 
research reports and advising experts about the state of knowledge 
in their field, which is undertaken by staff at the Library of Congress 
and certain other libraries, very little is done in the average depart- 
mental library. 

To conclude, it is clear that reference and bibliographical work 
is the area in which the greatest expansion of federal library service 
and personnel is needed. The utility of the collections and the poten- 
tial value to operating personnel of reference and bibliographical 
assistance is far from realized today. This goal can be furthered 
by practical demonstrations of the help that scientists and other 
agency professional staff can receive from skilled reference 
librarians. These librarians need not be merely library school 
graduates who have picked up a smattering of advanced knowledge in 
some field. They can be librarians with sufficient graduate training 
to comprehend the substance of research as well as of librarianship, 
and thereby provide a specially valuable kind of professional assist- 
ance to agency personnel. 

Not only is the ability of federal librarians to prepare useful 
bibliographies most inadequately utilized, but those which have been 
prepared have generally been issued in quantities too small to reach 
all who would benefit from them. A coordinated bibliographical ser- 
vice, established through the cooperative efforts of departmental 
libraries, would do much to improve this situation. Such a service 
should, of course, complement and assist rather than duplicate the 
bibliographical work of nongovernmental bodies so as to promote 
broad, high quality, national bibliographical coverage. The Library 
of Congress might well take the lead in establishing such a service, 
but a new attitude on the part of departmental librarians and their 
agency superiors would also be required. 

Although little has been said about the reference and biblio- 
graphical activities of general (as distinguished from specialized) 
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libraries, these are apparently performing their functions quite well, 
providing the kinds of reference service that are needed by the aver- 
age reader. This is not to suggest that all of their personnel are 
adequate in professional quality or in number, but merely that their 
services seem to hit the mark pretty satisfactorily. 



Chapter 4 



PERSONNEL 



Although the statistics on federal library personnel are not as 
complete as one might wish, they are usually more reliable than 
most other library statistics. However, the distinction between the 
number of library positions and the number of actual incumbents or 

employees must be kept constantly in mind. 

Positions and Functions 

First, the overall situation: the 202 reference and technical 
libraries which furnished this information reported a total of 2,349 
positions, or an average of 10.3 per library. However, six libraries 
with more than 50 positions accounted for 759 or 32 percent of the 
total the National Library of Medicine, and the libraries of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Army Map Service, the Air Univer- 
sity, the Patent Office, and the Department of State. Forty- six 
medium- sized libraries, with from 11 to 50 positions each, reported 
1,024 positions or 44 percent of the total, while 150 smaller libraries 
accounted for the remaining 566 positions. 

The average general library in the military services had less 
than half as many positions as the average reference library 4.6 
per library or a total of 1,287 positions for the 279 libraries report- 
ing. These represent full-time equivalents; many positions are 
staffed on a part-time basis by military personnel. 

Our data on the functions of library personnel represent rough 
estimates rather than actual observations of the man-hours devoted 
to each activity. As specialization is more pronounced in the larger 
libraries, our analysis will be confined to the 48 reference libraries 
with 11 or more positions. The proportion of their personnel engaged 
in each function was as follows: classification and cataloging, 22 
percent; reference and bibliographical work, 20 percent; circulation 
and interlibrary loans, 16 percent; acquisitions, 13 percent; admin- 
istration, 9 percent; other activities, 21 percent. Thus, slightly over 
a third of the personnel were engaged in directly identifiable reader 
services (reference work and circulation) while a somewhat larger 
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proportion were occupied in what maybe regarded either as indirect 
services or as necessary maintenance (acquisitions, classification, 
cataloging, and administration). Improved arrangements for acqui- 
sitions and cataloging, through the use of some system like that of 
the Veterans Administration, should make possible a reduction of 
staff in these areas and a corresponding increase in the number 
engaged in reader services. 

The efficiency of personnel utilization and, thereby, the quality 
of library service could also be significantly improved at many 
libraries by relieving professional staff of routine clerical chores 
at which they spend excessive time. This can be achieved by the 
greater use of mechanical devices and, where necessary, an increase 
in the number of clerical staff. At present, the ratio of clerical to 
professional staff is particularly low in the smaller departmental 
libraries with no more than 10 positions, * and it is there, in all 
likelihood, that the misuse of professional staff time on clerical 
functions is most widespread. In the larger libraries, on the other 
hand, the more economical use of staff would best be promoted by 
the fuller introduction of mechanical and electronic devices. Survey 
reports clearly indicate the dearth of mechanical devices, multi- 
purpose forms, and other means of reducing the clerical work of 
professional as well as of clerical staff. The reorganization of work 
after careful management studies and the introduction of labor-saving 
equipment should effect significant economies in both high- and low- 
priced labor. 

For instance, catalogers could record most of their cataloging 
decisions on a dictaphone, from which typists could prepare catalog 
cards. Similarly, cataiogers could dictate instructions for searches 
of catalogs or stacks, while continuing to work on professional tasks. 
The amount of professional time lost in walking to catalogs, running 
down books in scattered locations, and other forms of librarians' 
hide-and-seek is much too great. 

It is interesting to note the trend in federal library employment 
in recent decades if that may reasonably be inferred from the data 
available for 21 reference libraries in civilian, and 10 in military 
agencies. These 31 libraries had 223 employees in 1940 and 414 in 
1950, an increase of 86 percent; but over the next decade the number 
remained virtually static, standing at 420 in 1959. 

Inadequate classification of many positions was of concern to a 

"^They reported only one clerical position to every 3.5 positions in the 
professional librarian series, whereas libraries with 51 or more positions 
reported one clerical position to every 1.2 professiOEal positions. 
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good many respondents who tended to blame Civil Service Commis- 
sion specifications or their misapplication by agency officials. 
Efforts to upgrade positions were underway in a substantial number 

of libraries. 

Survey findings on the number of college degrees held by pro- 
fessional staff at reference libraries showed 31 doctorates, 407 
masters' degrees and 864 bachelors' degrees (these are the total 
number of degrees reported, not librarians). Three-fifths of the 
masters' degrees were obtained in library science, but only a third 
of the bachelors' degrees and a tenth of the doctorates. One in three 
reported an organized in-service training program, but only one in 
nine send promising staff to library schools for training at govern- 
ment expense. Professional librarians appear to be a highly stable 
group; the median experience of 867 librarians about whom informa- 
tion was supplied was over ten years. The staff of the libraries- 
particularly of the major departmental libraries-of civilian agencies 
are, on average, more experienced than those of Defense Department 
libraries. Thus, 30 percent of the professional staff of 70 libraries 
in civilian agencies for which information was available had over 
twenty years of experience compared to only 16 percent of those in 
103 libraries of the military services. In a field which requires new 
approaches to old problems, experience can, to be sure, be either an 
asset or a handicap, depending on the individual. 

Recommended Changes in Personnel Policy 

The institution of a central federal library register, to facilitate 
both the transfer and promotion of librarians on a national basis, 
regardless of region or agency, has been advocated by a committee 
of federal librarians established to review the personnel aspects of 
this survey. The committee also recommended that librarians help 
the Civil Service Commission to evaluate the qualifications of pro- 
fessional librarians, and that a librarian be added to the staff of each 
regional library examining board. These appear to be very sound 
suggestions, which shouldbe seriously considered by the Commission. 

Another committee, comprised of a librarian from each of the 
armed services, expressed the view that many positions in the gen- 
eral libraries of the military services were incorrectly classified. 
Part of the problem, it felt, arose from the decentralization of Civil 
Service Commission operations, which frequently prevents a person 
qualified in one region from serving in another. This committee also 
proposed the adoption of anational register of librarians . It regarded 
inadequate professional staffing as one of the gravest deficiencies in 
the general library programs of the three services: 
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There are too few librarians employed. . .there is at all times a lag 
infilling professional positions. . .in- service training of non-profes- 
sional assistants. . .has not been satisfactory because of the great 
turnover of such personnel, the lack of close professional super- 
vision, and the tendency to give such personnel more authority and 
responsibility than covered by the in-training programs. 

Among the personnel needs identified by the committee were: 
1. "More realistic manning tables to require (a) the assignment of 
at least one supervisory librarian at each major command head- 
quarters and (b) the employment of a minimum professional staff at 
each military installation based upon number of persons served, 
facilities operated and hours open per day"; 2, an aggressive recruit- 
ment program; and 3, support and understanding by library schools 
of the problems and responsibilities of federal libraries. 

The committee noted the heavy responsibilities of librarians at 
military agencies, and concluded that the number of librarians at the 
installation level is " inadequate, grades are not consistent with the 
degree and extent of work, and there is an over-all need for recogni- 
tion and support by the military." An annoying personnel problem, 
according to the committee, arises from the fact that personnel paid 
from nonappropriated funds do not enjoy the same status and benefits 
as regular personnel, including ready transfer to civil service posi- 
tions. The deplorable professional status of the librarian at too 
many agencies, civilian as well as military, is indicated by the fact 
that travel to library association meetings is paid for at only half 
(and travel toother professional meetings related to the agency mis- 
sion at about a fifth) of the reference libraries taking part in the 
survey. 

Further Studies Needed 

As is so often the case, this study has revealed the need for 
further study. In the area of personnel, additional information on the 
following points would be particularly useful: 

1. The functions performed in representative federal libraries; 
the present organization and desirable reorganization of staff per- 
forming these functions; the present and optimal distribution of staff 
in civil service grades; and standard norms of performance and 
workloads for different types of work, 

2. The problem of recruitment, particularly of professional 
staff; transf erability between regional registers; and the advisability 
of establishing a national system of transfer and promotion, both 
between and among agencies. 
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3. The proper civil service classification for different kinds of 
library work, and measures needed to secure sufficient positions at 

each grade . 

4. The evaluation and improvement of in-service training pro- 
grams. 

5. Professional training for librarians through other channels 
than conventional graduate study in library science. For an increas- 
ing number of positions, graduate education in some field of science 
or social science would probably prove more important than educa- 
tion in library techniques, which can be imparted in considerable 
measure by in-service training. As an example, the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress performs important 
duties for Congress, Its senior officers are members of many pro- 
fessions, but they function very well after receiving informal training 
on how to use a great research library. It is to be hoped that the 
number of professional personnel of this reference service type 
employed by federal libraries will be greatly increased, and stand- 
ards should be established setting forth the minimum amount of 
library training they should receive. 

Responsible federal librarians have felt that their classification 
problems and, to some extent, also, their recruitment problems, have 
not been adequately understood by their superiors or satisfactorily 
presented by them to the Civil Service Commission. A number have 
suggested that classification grades have been held down for budget- 
ary reasons. This view is held not only by many in reference 
libraries but- and perhaps even more strongly-by those in the gen- 
eral libraries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

In-Service Training 

Another matter with which agency administrators should be con- 
cerned is the rather haphazard and intermittent nature of in-service 
library training. Training programs wouldbe markedly strengthened 
by further interagency cooperation, which would make the special 
talents of some libraries available to all, to the general upgrading of 
ail library personnel. 

Interlibrary rotation of personnel should be encouraged to reduce 
provincialism and jurisdictional jealousies, and to enlarge the breadth 
of the staff's outlook, experience, and usefulness. The need for rota- 
tion is particularly apparent in the larger library. In the smaller 
library, excessive specialization is impractical, and professional 
staff have more opportunity to exchange duties, to learn from and to 
help one another. 
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It is argued that the degree of specialization required in certain 
technical operations of the large library renders rotation undesirable 
and, at times, impossible. But this argument is not generally valid. 
With rare exceptions, the ultimate benefits of rotating staff will 
greatly outweigh any temporary reduction in efficiency. It may, for 
example, be unwise to transfer the chief reviser of cataloging and 
classification for a long period of time. However, since replace- 
ments for key persons are often made from lower ranks, the regula- 
ted transfer of such senior staff for educational purposes should 
prove feasible and fruitful. The all- too- evident inclination to make 
a mystery out of specialized aspects of librarianship should be 
replaced by an effort to develop well -rounded professional librarians 
competent in most phases of library work. During in-service train- 
ing, a librarian should be permitted to undertake for a short period 
duties normally performed by lower grade employees without jeop- 
ardizing his civil service status. In the lower grades, too, oppor- 
tunities generally abound for work in a new area at the same level 
of responsibility. 

A valuable experiment would be to arrange for the temporary 
exchange of library personnel particularly those in circulation, 
reference, and bibliographical work for research personnel in pro- 
jects that make extensive use of library resources. Library person- 
nel would thus gain a more realistic appreciation of the agency's 
needs for library service, while operating personnel would better 
appreciate the value to their work of library sources, techniques, 
and services. An additional benefit would be the more effective 
organization and use of office collections, which in many agencies 
are numerous and important. 
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ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 



Problems of organization and management are, of course, of 
central importance to government administration, and, essentially, 
good management Is concerned with problems of good policy. No 
agency can manage its library well if it has not formulated and 
implemented good policies with respect to the library's goals and 
operations, 

Agency Management 

The present organization and management of departmental 
libraries is, to a considerable extent, an outgrowth of their adventi- 
tious development. Libraries were established without any clear 
specification of their functions, materials to be collected, cataloging 
controls to be employed, and the principles which should govern 
their services. These matters were worked out on an ad hoc basis 
mainly by the librarians in response to their changing situations. 

As far as can be determined from historical records, libraries 
often arose not because of a clear decision that they should be estab- 
lished, but rather from a feeling that some books were needed and 
that someone should be assigned to get them and look after them. It 
must be said that the problem of determining the conditions which 
justify the creation of a library and the criteria that should govern 
the size and nature of its holdings, space, catalogs, services, staff, 
and budget is still far from solved. It is clear that many bureaus, 
field offices, and other agency units have neither obtained nor, indeed, 
sought adequate library service. A comparison of the u. S. Govern- 
ment Organization Manual with the present structure of federal 
libraries will quickly disclose many important government opera- 
tions for which an adequate library service is either unavailable or 
not reported to be available. 

A special situation has arisen in recent years with the growing 
tendency to house numerous federal agencies and field offices in a 
single building. Surely, in such situations, the government should 
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generally establish one library to serve all the agencies and employ- 
ees in the building. The General Services Administration could allo- 
cate the charges to be levied on each participating agency's budget, 
so that an adequate and economical library service could be rendered 
to all. 

Better Statistics Needed 

One weakness in the management of reference libraries is the 
present system of keeping statistics and making reports. While 
libraries must prepare many statistics with no evident utility, they 
lack other information of vital importance to good management. For 
instance, they do not know the true costs of the various operations , 
and the definitions underlying many statistics are neither clear nor 
consistent. Ultimately, administrators will probably have to take the 
initiative in clearing up this situation, with the help of librarians and 
of the staff of the U.S. Office of Education's Library Services Branch. 
Indeed, it would be desirable for the Library Services Branch to 
determine the kinds of statistics that would be most generally useful, 
advise agencies on the statistics they should maintain, and itself 
compile or consolidate and analyze some of the more basic data. 

In effect, this means that agencies have not made sufficient use 
of statistics in their library operations. Librarians, for the most 
part, have also been unconvinced of the importance of reliable data 
for good management. As a result, too little is known about library 
costs the personnel and funds required for various objectives and 
services. Inefficiency and a lack of clarity in library policy have 
been the inevitable consequences. Until librarians become more 
objective about their operations, and more precise about the costs 
involved, federal libraries will operate in a fog and fail to secure 
the administrative support they need to perform their functions well. 

To remedy this situation, some central agency or body must 
become responsible for developing comparable definitions and sta- 
tistical measures. Federal librarians seem to be very touchy about 
statistics, from fear that misleading and invidious comparisons will 
be made between their library and another because of the anticipated 
failure of administrators to take into account the special character- 
istics of individual libraries. They miss the essential point that no 
statistical system is valid unless it does take into account all of the 
relevant factors in a given situation. Heavy reliance must be placed 
on statistics, but those statistics must be good and they must be 
interpreted intelligently. 
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The Budgetary Process 

Participation by the librarian in the preparation of the agency's 
budget for the library varies considerably. Three-fifths of the ref- 
erence librarians covered in the survey indicated that they prepared 
preliminary estimates, but only half were later given an opportunity 
to defend them. 

Library funds are, in many instances,, allocated from a number 
of separate agency appropriations. At the Department of Interior, 
for example, funds are derived by assessing various agency units in 
proportion to the library services each receives. While this method 
may not always be practicable, it appears sufficiently promising to 
merit serious consideration, and a study should be made of its 
advantages and disadvantages. 

In most agencies, the budgetary process does not enable library 
users to indicate their requirements. It should be a normal part of 
good management for administrators and librarians to give users an 
opportunity to express their views at least once a year, when the 
agency budget is being drafted. This would link the library more 
closely to agency operations and increase the likelihood of its obtain- 
ing an adequate budget. 

Some three-fifths of the reference libraries supplying informa- 
tion on their organizational location are in an administrative divi- 
sion, and two-fifths in a research division of their agency. Only six 
librarians report directly to the head of their agency; characteris- 
tically, two or three echelons intervene between the librarian and the 
agency or bureau head. 

One cannot readily determine if it is better for a library to be 
placed under the administrative or the research branch of an agency. 
Some librarians in each situation are very happy with their lot, while 
others are not. The choice seems to depend more on individual cir- 
cumstances than on any general logic of efficient administration. One 
can argue that the library should be on the administrative side, 
because it renders a general service to all agency personnel. How- 
ever, administrative staff usually do not know as much as research 
staff about the values, the functions, and the requirements of a 
library. But location in the research sector will be no improvement 
unless the library's status and budget are adequate; and there 
appears to be no easy way to build up the requisite level of library 
service in an agency without convincing administrators that the 
library's needs are real and that the library makes an important 
contribution to the work of the agency. 

The general libraries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force are 
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usually located in the administrative area and report to the local 
commandant or head of the service establishment, or to one of his 
assistants. The main administrative problem of these libraries is 
how much centralized guidance and aid they receive from their head- 
quarters library service. 

Defining Acquisitions Policy 

One grave weakness in the administration of reference libraries, 
as has been noted, is the absence of a clear acquisitions policy. 
While librarians are partly to blame for this state of affairs, much 
of the responsibility must rest with agency administrators who have 
too often assumed that library policy was relatively unimportant. 
Librarians tend to be insufficiently aggressive in pressing for the 
expansion of library services. While they complain of the collector- 
curator image when others apply it to them, it is nevertheless their 
dominating image of themselves. Indeed, most librarians would 
rather acquire more books than give more service. That is why it 
is so essential that agency administrators take a more active part in 
defining the role and functions of their library. 

Although, ultimately, it is the responsibility of senior agency 
administrators to set library policy, it is the responsibility of 
librarians to see that they do so on the basis of adequate information 
about the library *s present and potential contributions to the work of 
the agency. Librarians also have a responsibility to consider not 
only the interest of their agency but of the government and the nation; 
and, in serving the broader public interest, to establish such chan- 
nels as may be needed for the exchange of information, the develop- 
ment of special collections, the allocation of acquisitions responsi- 
bilities, and the formulation of library policies on a rational, coop- 
erative, government-wide basis. 

A well- chosen committee of agency professional staff can be 
very helpful not only in formulating but in implementing acquisitions 
policies. Agency administrators should encourage operating person- 
nel to aid in selecting library materials for purchase and also for 
storage or discard, usually by indicating types of material or general 
policies. 

As has been pointed out, present bureaucratic regulations and 
ad hoc restrictions on the purchase of publications pose a serious 
obstacle to efficient acquisition practices. The problem is serious 
enough to justify an early inquiry and remedial action by the General 
Services Administration and the Bur eau of the Budget with the assist- 
ance of a representative group of librarians. 
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Library Organization 

Much information was collected during this study about the 
internal organization of reference libraries. Those with twenty or 
more staff tend to have separate units responsible for administra- 
tion, orders and acquisitions, classification and cataloging, circula- 
tion and reader or reader and bibliographical service. A closer 
integration of the work of the different units seems desirable in many 
cases. For example, the librarian should see that the information 
accumulated in the process of acquisition is also utilized for cata- 
loging and, conversely, that records of orders and acquisitions are 
maintained in such a fashion as to be of maximal use, subsequently, 
in cataloging (without, of course, interfering with the efficiency of 
the ordering process itself). In the larger libraries, the work of 
reference and bibliographical staff should be closely meshed with 
that of circulation staff, so that the former can become familiar with 
the varied and changing needs of their clientele. As has already been 
indicated, catalogers should be intimately acquainted with reference 
work s and reference workers should have some cataloging experience. 

The Law Library 

One of the questions that interested me in the course of this 
survey was whether an agency's law library should be organized 
apart from its main library. If the main library of a department, 
for example, reports to the administrative assistant secretary, 
should the law library report to the general counsel? The evidence 
is too limited to justify a clear conclusion, but the controversy 
appears to have little merit. 

Most arguments for a separate law library in a federal agency 
rest on real or purported deficiencies in the central library which 
separate status cannot demonstrably overcome. On the other hand, 
there are many arguments in favor of an integrated library service, 
assuming that adequate provision for books, staff, and a location con- 
venient to users can be assured for the legal collection. It should 
also be noted that as the scope of law and government is enlarged, 
the difference between a purely legal and a more general reference 
library diminishes. 

Marginal Responsibilities 

The assignment to the library of certain marginal functions such 
as the distribution of agency publications appears undesirable, 
although copies of these publications should be provided for the 
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library's exchange program. The publics served by the library and 
by agency publications are distinct; public relations work demands 
an approach with which most librarians are unfamiliar, and it is 
likely to interfere with the performance of duties which only the 
library can undertake. 

Legislative histories should also be compiled elsewhere, even 
though the library usually acquires the necessary source materials. 
As legal aspects are paramount in agency legislative histories, the 
legal counsel's office appears to be the appropriate place for this 
work. In that case, the library staff can still provide some help for 
example, in developing a system to index and record the legislative 
documents and associated records. 

Nor is it generally desirable for the library to distribute news- 
papers, the Congressional Record, and similar current matter routed 
en masse throughout the agency. This function should be distin- 
guished from the selective routing of periodicals and other publica- 
tions to agency specialists, an appropriate library function. 

The maintenance of a clipping service may or may not best be 
assigned to the library. If the clippings are to be filed for future 
reference, the library seems appropriate; if they are routed for 
immediate information and, where necessary, action, a central infor- 
mation office may be more effective. A file with both immediate and 
permanent value might initially be maintained by the information 
office according to procedures set up in cooperation with the library, 
where it would later be deposited. 

A narrow policy is advisable in meeting the requests of agency 
staff for publications unrelated to their work. It is preferable that 
staff obtain from the public library novels, mysteries, gardening 
books, elementary texts, etc., for relaxation and general self- 
improvexnent. Federal libraries should not attempt to compete with 
local public libraries and dissipate their limited resources upon 
such services. This is not to suggest that collections exclude books 
which, while fairly general in character, make a genuine contribution 
to agency management and operations; but these should be a minor 
part of their reference and research holdings. 



Chapter 6 



SPACE AND EQUIPMENT 



In 1959, only three of the 158 reference libraries supplying 
information ' on this point were housed in quarters antedating the 
twentieth century. These were the libraries of the United States 
Military Academy located in a building constructed in 1841; the 
National Library of Medicine, then in a building it had occupied since 
1887; and the Naval Observatory, on a site it had occupied since 1893. 
(The Military Academy Library has since been torn down and is 
being replaced by a new structure, while the National Library of 
Medicine has moved into a magnificent new building adjoining the 
National Institutes of Health in Bethesda, Maryland. ) Some subsidi- 
ary libraries of the Smithsonian Institution were also in nineteenth 
century quarters. Most reference libraries are in fairly modern 
buildings, three-fifths having moved into their present quarters in 
1950 or later. This is also true of some three-quarters of the gen- 
eral libraries of the Army and Air Force but only a third of those in 
the Navy. 

The space available to each library ranges from 13 square feet 
to over 100,000. While 32 of the 194 libraries reporting this infor- 
mation had more than 10,000 square feet available (six had more than 
50,000 square feet), the majority had less than 5 ? 000. The average 
number of linear feet of shelving reported was some 6,375; the 
median, under 3 } 000; and, on average, each foot of shelving held 
between 11 and 12 books and serial volumes. 

Adequacy of Space 

More reference libraries appear dissatisfied with the quantity 
than with the quality of space available to them. Over half of those 
responding indicated that they did not have enough space for their 
needs, but only a third criticized the quality of their present accom- 
modation. Specific complaints included poor lighting; lack of air 
conditioning; an excessive number of staircases; high, nonadjustable 
shelves; poor furnishings; and unsuitable room design. 

A committee of federal librarians which examined the survey 
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findings on the matter of space concluded that most librarians appear 
to judge the adequacy of their space more in terms of anticipated 
needs rather than of present requirements. It added that libraries 
with larger collections and greater space were harder to satisfy in 
this matter than smaller libraries. 

The present study does not justify sweeping conclusions about 
the adequacy of the space now provided for departmental libraries. 
One question that should be examined in more detail is whether the 
number of seats available about 45 in the average libraryis suffi- 
cient to meet either immediate demands or demands in the near 
future. And one general hope which maybe voiced is that the archi- 
tects who design government buildings pay more attention to the spe- 
cial space requirements of libraries. In certain respects a library 
must be designed with greater care when located in a general govern- 
ment building than when housed in a building of its own. Architects 
tend to think of library buildings as ordinary public structures rather 
than as specialized structures with unusual design requirements. 

General Libraries 

It is somewhat surprising to discover that of the 279 general 
libraries of the armed services about which information is available, 
almost half are in separate buildings; furthermore, 87 percent of 
these libraries are satisfied that the building is "centrally and 
accessibly located'* for most readers. The libraries reported an 
average of 3,400 square feet of space; only eight have over 10,000 
square feet. A committee of armed service librarians which reviewed 
the survey findings concluded that, aside from the shortage of pro- 
fessional staff, the greatest need of the services' libraries is for 
better facilities. 

The survey found that these libraries had an average of 1,700 
feet of shelving, with nine items per linear foot or about three less 
per foot than in reference libraries, which may be attributable to the 
larger proportion of pamphlets in reference collections. The average 
service library had 54 seats for over 10,000 eligible readers, the 
average number of seats being highest in Navy and lowest in Air 
Force libraries. (However, it should be borne in mind that these 
facilities are designed primarily for borrowing rather than for read- 
ing on the premises.) Asked if their library met the service's own 
standards for space, a thin majority of librarians replied in the 
negative. Navy librarians were most satisfied while Air Force 
librarians were least content with their allotments. 

The survey collected little information on the matter of special- 
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ized equipment photographic, mechanical, and electronic devices 
for copying, for recording, for handling and processing data, and so 
forth. However, it appears that most federal libraries (both refer- 
ence and general libraries ) are rather conservative about acquiring 
up-to-date equipment that would be useful in a variety of operations 
ranging from administration to cataloging, reference work, and 
reader services. As indicated elsewhere, some do have microform 
readers and provide a limited photocopying service. 



Chapter 7 



INTERLIBRAR Y COOPERA TION 



This discussion of interlibrary cooperation starts with the 
premise that federal libraries should remain under the management 
of their respective departments and agencies, and should not be inte- 
grated into a single library system under unified management. With- 
in the limitations of present administrative arrangements, however, 
it will be argued that cooperative measures can markedly improve 
the effectiveness of library service. 

The Library of Congress 

The first step which should be taken, I believe, concerns the 
Library of Congress. Its role is so multi-faceted and central to 
library operations throughout the government that I am convinced it 
should be placed in the Executive branch, where it would secure 
more support and greater financial resources. However, the Legis- 
lative Reference Service, the special unit of the Library primarily 
serving members of Congress, should be excluded from any such 
transfer. 

The present arrangement under which the Library is nominally 
responsible to Congress throws actual policy guidance largely into 
the hands of appropriations subcommittees whose normal compelling 
motive is to keep down the total amount of money appropriated for 
the Legislative branch. The Library receives guidance on policy 
matters from no one but the Librarian of Congress, and there is no 
one other than the appropriations subcommittees to whom it can turn 
for counsel. 

If the Library of Congress were in the Executive branch, the 
entire situation would be changed. Its role in relation to depart- 
mental libraries couldbe more clearly defined and perhaps expanded 
in some respects, and its financial requirements could have the kind 
of Executive support which gets results. In this situation, many of 
the problems of federal libraries which have been mentioned pre- 
viouslyranging from cooperative acquisitions to current and com- 
patible classifications, from common storage arrangements to coop- 
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erative bibliographies, union catalogs, and in-service training could 
more readily be solved. 

Just where the Library should be placed within the Executive 
requires further study. One possibility deserving consideration is 
to place it in the General Services Administration. The National 
Archives evidently functions quite satisfactorily there, and greater 
cooperation between library and archives services would benefit both 
these services and the research activities of federal agencies. 

Acquis itions 

While there is considerable cooperation between certain federal 
libraries, much more is called for in allocating the major areas of 
responsibility for acquisitions, particularly of foreign publications. 
High priority shouldbe given to extending the Farmington Plan with- 
in the network of federal libraries, and to expanding its scope to 
countries where it does not now operate. This matter has become 
particularly urgent because of the Library of Congress's activities 
in securing foreign publications with foreign currencies accumulated 
from the sales of surplus commodities, under the terms of Public 
Law 480 (1954). 

In the acquisition of foreign materials, other coordinated efforts 
are also indicated. Arrangements might well be worked out to expand 
the Smithsonian Institution's exchanges and to utilize the services of 
State Department publications procurement officers. Computers 
could be used to prepare multiple copies of orders, and to centralize 
communication, disbursement, and a wide range of procurement 
operations. The entire area of acquisitions offers a fruitful field for 
the expansion of interlibrary cooperation. 

University and other nonfederal libraries are such important 
national resources that more effective measures should be taken to 
strengthen their holdings of foreign publications. Such measures are 
advisable on several grounds, Federal agencies have relied heavily 
on nonfederal libraries. The government finances extensive pro- 
grams of research at universities and their affiliated laboratories, 
which cannot be executed effectively unless the institutions' libraries 
are adequate to the task; federal research projects conducted by 
industrial concerns under contract also rely heavily upon private 
libraries. Finally, directly and indirectly, the government relies 
increasingly upon the highly trained graduates of academic institu- 
tions, and to the extent that their libraries are deficient, the training 
they give future government officials, consultants, and contractors 
is bound to suffer. 
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Cataloging and Classification 

It is in this area that one of the strongest arguments for the 
transfer of the Library of Congress is to be found. At present, 
classification schedules lag behind the growth of knowledge, because 
the Library of Congress has been able to secure appropriations to 
classify and catalog only its own collections, and really not enough 
even for that purpose. The additional funds necessary to keep up-to- 
date classification schedules, subject headings, and cataloging for all 
federal libraries or even for the Library's own acquisitions have 
not been forthcoming. Until the Library's responsibilities are 
enlarged, concomitant with its transfer to the Executive, this situ- 
ation is likely to continue. 

Reference has been made to the need for an advisory service on 
cataloging problems; but it may be doubted if such a service can be 
developed and function satisfactorily so long as the Library of Con- 
gress remains in the Legislative branch, because of the difficulty of 
obtaining adequate appropriations. 

Half of the reference libraries surveyed had some holdings of 
technical reports and 59 (all but six of which were in the military 
services) had holdings of 10,000 or more. The problem of cataloging 
and classifying the mounting volume of these reports (some carrying 
a security classification) originating in countless sources and varied 
forms outside the conventional channels of publication calls for 
extensive cooperation by federal and nonfederal libraries. Much of 
the work to date could probably have been done more competently by 
the Library of Congress, if it had been possible to make the neces- 
sary financial and administrative arrangements. A centralized 
mechanism to deal with these reports should certainly be established. 

Computers and other devices for the rapid transmission, stor- 
age, and retrieval of information have opened up a new area of con- 
siderable importance to federal libraries. In principle, the Library 
of Congress would be the ideal institution to appraise the applicability 
of these techniques to federal libraries. But the success of such an 
assignment would depend upon the establishment of an administrative 
mechanism to ensure the Library's responsiveness to the needs of 
departmental libraries. 

As has been pointed out, it would be desirable to proceed much 
further with the development of a central system of cooperative cata- 
loging to revise and print entries for material held by other libraries 
than the Library of Congress. A thorough study of the government's 
and the nation's needs for union catalogs of library holdings would 
also be most useful. Another aspect of this problem relates to the 
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qualifications and in-service training of cataloging and classification 
personnel. Within the Executive branch, arrangements could more 
readily be made for the Library of Congress to help train the staff 
of other government libraries, and for the exchange of personnel 
between the Library and executive agencies. 

The Library of Congress has long been active in the preparation 
of "analytics" card entries for items in periodicals and other pub- 
lications. This service might well be expanded on a government- 
wide basis as part of a major program which is needed to index and 
abstract the rising flood of serial technical publications. Some of the 
recent progress in indexing and abstracting techniques has stemmed 
from the need to index widely scattered technical reports commis- 
sioned by the military services. The total task is too huge to be 
accomplished by any single library, but a great deal could be achieved 
by a coordinated system of indexes to which many libraries would 
contribute. Much of the product, no doubt, should appear as bibli- 
ographies in book form rather than as catalog cards; and subject 
headings must be kept current if the indexes are to be of maximum 
use to researchers at the endless frontiers of knowledge. 

Not only federal but nonfederal libraries and leading scholars 
should be mobilized to improve bibliographical controls of the flow 
of literature. Fortunately, the National Science Foundation is invest- 
ing substantial funds in this work; but effective and efficient technical 
library service will be achieved only with the infusion of additional 
scientific talent into the nation's libraries. 

Personnel 

Little need be added to what has been said about interlibrary 
cooperation with regard to personnel training and utilization. Fuller 
cooperation between federal librarians, personnel officers, and the 
Civil Service Commission is needed to improve job descriptions, 
classification standards, the recruitment and transfer of personnel, 
and in-service training. 

Space and Equipment 

As has been noted, too many architects have done a poor job of 
meeting library requirements. The situation is sufficiently serious 
to warrant setting up a government committee and, beyond that, a 
continuing advisory service, on architecture, layout, and equipment 
for new and remodeled libraries. Periodic guidelines and recom- 
mendations on the use of equipment are also needed by agency 
administrators as well as librarians. Too many federal librarians 
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appear oblivious of new devices, relying instead on the inefficient 
deployment of personnel and antiquated tools and methods. There is 
a pressing need to establish and publicize standards of good library 
practice with regard to reader services, equipment, shelving, seating 
arrangements, and so forth. 

Organization and Management 

Let us summarize the main points: The Bureau of the Budget 
should undertake a study of the best administrative location for the 
library in different kinds of agencies. Among the problems which 
should be examined are the responsibilities appropriate to each 
administrative level; how tokeep the librarian informed about agency 
programs and plans that will require library services; methods of 
utilizing agency professional staff to strengthen library collections; 
improved procedures for acquisitions, weeding, budget making, etc. 

The more active interest of organization and management staff 
in library affairs is required if library service is to be much 
improved, and this should be welcomed by librarians. The more 
rational utilization of personnel andthe more effective administration 
of the library are among the principal areas on which attention should 
be focused. But the main goal should be to clarify the functions of 
the library and the costs of performing them well. 

Objective methods are needed to appraise the demand, and the 
reasonableness of expenditures, for various services. Thus, judi- 
cious increases in expenditures on efficient services and relatively 
cheap bibliographical and reference personnel may effect substantial 
savings in the time of high- salaried agency staff. Ralph R. Shaw has 
elaborated these and related points in his recent report, A Medical 
Intelligence Program for the National Institutes of Health. * 

One of the main problems of federal library management con- 
cerns the transfer of functions from one agency to another, and the 
corresponding transfer of libraries or parts of libraries. The trans- 
fer of part of a collection can be particularly aggravating, because 
of the difficulty of precisely identifying the publications most ger- 
mane to the function that is transferred, and because of its inter- 
relations with the rest of the collection. Many painful choices must 
inevitably be made. When the savings of transferring material are 
balanced against the cost and labor of uprooting and installing a col- 
lection in the new location, and of replacing a good deal of it in the 
old, it may at times be more economical to start afresh. 

National Institutes of Health (January 1961). 
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Similar problems arise in connection with reorganization within 
an agency. The consolidation of two libraries is far less painful and 
inefficient than the fragmentation of one. Propinquity to readers is a 
more important guide to the proper scope and location of a library 
than the niceties of agency programs; one library can readily serve 
two or more bureaus doing dissimilar work, if they are located in the 
same building. Dissimilar collections can be simply accommodated 
by separate shelving and cataloging, as was done in some measure 
when several libraries were combined to form the main library of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Librarians are 
accustomed to ordering, cataloging, and giving service on material 
in widely disparate fields; this is why I suggest that the General Ser- 
vices Administration consider the establishment of a unified library 
service for government field offices in a single building. Such a 
library might have collections in fields as disparate as law, agricul- 
ture, accountancy, and geology. It should be located near a main 
stream of traffic like the entrance to the building, the elevators, or 
the cafeteria. Small, specialized collections can, of course, also be 
maintained at convenient points in the building. 

Some attention should be given to lending policies, and to the 
regulations governing the conditions and length of borrowing by 
agency personnel. The lending of current and also of bound periodi- 
cals poses a common problem. Whether these should be lent, with 
the attendant danger of loss, depends upon the tightness of the acqui- 
sitions budget, the demand for these issues, and the system of con- 
trolling the unauthorized removal of library material from the 
building. In general, the lending of periodicals should probably be 
increased, even if extra copies must be purchased for binding. 

I have referred earlier to the importance of preparing the right 
kinds of statistics and reports on library operations. As many 
reports are designed to inform administrative personnel of the situ- 
ation in the library, no one but these personnel can specify the kinds 
of statistics they require in order to provide the kind of library ser- 
vice they desire. Statistics are the foundation of budgets and cost 
estimates, and administrators cannot escape a concern for costs. 

A Federal Library Council 

After having considered the alternative merits of establishing an 
office with government-wide responsibilities for improving library 
services or an informal advisory group with the same goals, I strongly 
recommend the latter. The varied lines of existent administrative 
responsibility and the necessarily intimate relation between the 
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functions of each library and those of its agency render impractical 
the assignment to one office of authority over all departmental 
libraries. A body seeking to improve the operations of federal 
libraries should, therefore, be democratically constituted, and its 
role should be investigatory and advisory. It should inform but not 
compel. Its influence must ultimately rest not upon its power, but 
upon the caliber of committee members, the quality of staff work and 
the soundness of recommendations. It should express the point of 
view and, hopefully, the wisdom of librarians in a responsible and 
carefully documented manner. Let us designate this advisory body 
the Federal Library Council. 

The foregoing description of its functions makes it evident that 
the Council should be composed primarily of librarians. However, 
membership should be representative rather than comprehensive. 
The Council should not be too large if it is to be effective; member- 
ship can be broadened by a measure of rotation. Fifteen to twenty 
members would be satisfactory, with provision for the establishment 
of standing committees as well as occasional ad hoc committees that 
should include librarians and others who are not at the moment 
members of the Council. Initial appointments might be made by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, based upon a number oi ground 
rules to ensure adequate representation of the principal sectors of 
the federal library community. Subsequently, the Council itself 
might nominate two or more candidates for each vacancy. The term 
of office might be three years, with one-third of the membership 
changing each year, but subject to reappointment. (To lend stability 
at the start, a third might be appointed for three, four, and five years, 
respectively, upon the recommendations of the major departments.) 
As the usefulness of the Council would in large measure be propor- 
tionate to the quality of its staff work, provision should be made in 
the budget of the Bureau for the necessary positions. 

Although membership on the Council should probably be confined 
to federal librarians, nongovernment librarians should be invited to 
serve on committees. It would also be important to draw into the 
work of the Council outstanding professional talent from many fields 
other than librarianship, and, of course, agency officials concerned 
with library services. 

The Council should not be authorized to appear before congres- 
sional committees or to take a public stand on issues contrary to 
that of the Bureau of the Budget. On the other hand, its findings and 
recommendations should be made available to other librarians and 
federal administrators. This could be accomplished by keeping the 
reports of the Council confidential until released by the Director of 
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the Bureau of the Budget. 

If the Library of Congress were transferred to the Executive, it 
would naturally have a representative on the Council. Should the 
Library not be transferred, its staff should nevertheless participate 
in various committees, and the Librarian of Congress shouldbe con- 
sulted on important recommendations. The Council would thus be 
free to regard the Library as part of the total picture of government 
library service and to discuss significant recommendations with 
Library staff prior to their adoption. Alternatively, (as suggested 
at the Conference on Federal Libraries see Part IV) the Council 
might be jointly sponsored by the Library of Congress and the 
Bureau of the Budget. In this event, principal financial responsibility 
for its research activities should still be placed in the Budget Bureau. 



PART II 
Papers by Librarians 



Chapter 8 



ACQUISITIONS 
Logan O. Cowgill 



There are two phases to acquisitions : selection and procurement. 
In government libraries, the former suffers from too little construc- 
tive management interest; the latter, from too much procedural detail 
and paper work. 

Selection Problems 

It is apparent from the information gathered in this survey as 
well as from the personal experience of federal librarians that 
management has paid little attention to the formulation of selection 

policies. Though such a policy may be initiated by the librarian, it 

.must be intelligently supported by his superiors. There are a num- 
ber of reasons why this is seldom the case, and in Chapter 1 Dr. Evans 
gives some of the historical background. It serves no useful purpose 
to allocate blame between librarians and administrators for this lack 
of support, although undoubtedly both groups are responsible. Too 
often, librarians have not accepted the challenge inherent in the situ- 
ation and overcome administrative neglect to establish a selection 
policy that effectively translates the mission of their agency into 
specific publication requirements. 

A frequent effect of the lack of a selection policy is the substitu- 
tion of quantity for quality in a collection. This is particularly true 
with regard to free publications, whose acquisition is not governed 
by budgetary limitations. The government librarian is often privi- 
leged to request a continuing flood of free publications (often, a 
request is not even necessary) and, like an apartment dweller beguiled 
by gardening catalogs, -he may accumulate mounds of material use- 
less to his agency. Without a good selection policy, the library can 
rapidly be transformed into a collection whose depth and width of 
coverage is without defensible relation to the agency's mission. 

Once possessed of such a motley collection, agency administra- 
tors will, sooner or later, view it with a jaundiced eye. At some 
time, as the collection becomes overcrowded, hard decisions on 
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retention will have to be made. Although a careful assessment might 
reveal many valuable and irreplaceable items, its costs are usually 
too high. At this point, administrative decisions are taken to dispose 
of varying percentages of the collection. So the good goes with the 
bad, and the bad remains with the good. 

Procurement Problems 

The most critical problem in procurement is the delay in obtain- 
ing requested publications. This saps reader confidence in library 
efficiency. The causes for the delay are diverse; some are due to 
necessary auditing controls on public expenditures. But the heart of 
the problem lies in the shackling of publication purchases with the 
standardized government regulations for equipment procurement. 
The imposition of cumbersome and costly administrative and clerical 
procedures upon innumerable small items is inherently inefficient. 
Granted, a publication is a small material object used in an office, 
but its procurement poses rather different problems than does the 
procurement of a desk, a chair, or a typewriter. Failure to recog- 
nize this fact commonly results in the pointless application to books 
and journals of procedures governing the purchase of office equip- 
ment and supplies, and the assignment of publications procurement 
to staff experienced in equipment procurement. The consequence is 
a kind of parody of administrative process which would be comical if 
it were not also ineffective and frustrating. 

Take the following instance: The Comptroller's office requests, 
on a standard requisition form, one electric typewriter: cost, 
approximately $400.00; discount, available according to the competi- 
tive situation; justification, required to type a weekly report in 15 
copies. The library requests, on the same requisition form, one copy 
of the Engineering Station Bulletin No. 159 of the University of Kala- 
mazoo; cost, 1.25; discount, none; justification, required to provide 
technical data which may help Bureau X staff to evaluate the merits 
of alternative building designs. 

Both requisitions arrive in the action box of an able and consci- 
entious purchasing agent who seeks to obtain for the government the 
best quality product that is necessary, at the lowest possible cost. 
Upon which requisition can he best exercise his judgment to the 
government's advantage? Experience suggests, only in the first. As 
the kind of work that can be done with and without an electric type- 
writer is clear and measurable, it is possible for the agent to make 
a reasonable decision as to whether (a) the difference is worth the 
cost, and (b) from whom and at what price the typewriter should be 
bought. Neither decision can reasonably be made by him with respect 
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to the Bulletin, (a) The relevance of the publication to the work of 
Bureau X and the importance of receiving it at a given time can be 
judged only by Bureau X technical staff, while (b) the librarian is 

best qualified to determine the desirable source of supply and price. 
The former point is self-evident, but it may be useful to explain the 
latter. As the number of typewriter manufacturers and distributors 
in a given area is limited, the performance of alternative machines, 
the promptness of delivery, quality of repair services, and charges 
of various distributors can be readily judged. Most import ant, know- 
ledge gained by buying one typewriter is useful in buying another, so 
that each acquisition increases the purchasing agent's proficiency. 
The situation with respect to publications is radically different. No 
single source can satisfy more than a fraction of a library's orders; 
the nature of a particular source for example, a university pub- 
lisheris unclear and frequently changes: at times it may serve as 
a manufacturer, at times as a wholesaler or retailer, and at times 
as all three simultaneously, providing publications at both list and 
discount prices. The librarian would deal with publishers, jobbers, 
booksellers, authors, government contractors, or the devil himself 
if he would guarantee quick delivery. The purchasing agent, whose 
experience and training inclines him to seek an equitable choice 
through open competitive bids, meets only frustration as he attempts 
to obtain competitive bids and discounts in buying publications. And 
these frustrations tend to keep library requisitions at the bottom of 
his action pile. 

Another consequence of forcing publications into the Procrustean 
bed of equipment procurement is the generation of mountainous paper- 
workand useless procedural detail. To the burdensome fiscal records 
required by each agency and the General Accounting Office are added 
the duplication of work by the library and the purchasing agent. 

Typical agency procedures require the library to prepare a 
requisition form with all pertinent information including identifica- 
tion, publisher, and price. The format, number of copies, and admin- 
istrative processing are usually the same as for office equipment. 
But the purchasing office's action is usually confined to transcribing 
information from the library's requisition form to a purchase order, 
the addition of routine fiscal citations, and forwarding for a contrac- 
ting officer's formal review and signature. The latter review is cer- 
tainly legitimate, insofar as it insures compliance with budgetary 
authorizations, but it is obvious that this function should not be exer- 
cised on each petty requisition for each pamphlet or book, but rather 
in more substantial aggregates ( covering either blocks of material 
or total requisitions in a given period). 
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An axiom of good administration is that effective control requires 
a clear allocation of responsibility. Yet publications procurement 
today is marked by divided responsibility, with its attendant delays 
and inefficiency. 

Another basic problem is posed by agency regulations which 
prohibit standing and advance orders and thereby limit the length of 
periodical subscriptions. 

This is an instance in which the executive lags behind the Con- 
gress, for the passage of Public Law 87-91 in July 1961 gives all 
agencies authority to place advance orders for all types of publica- 
tions-books as well as serials. This legislation is heartening evi- 
dence that improvement is possible, if the economics and logic of the 
situation are made evident. 

Modification of the basic General Services Administration con- 
tract clauses governing delivery of in-print and not -yet-published 
items is most desirable. The clauses now in effect can lead to a 
dealer cancelling an order which he cannot fill sometimes a day 
before publication. Most librarians would prefer a clause that would 
give a conscientious dealer some time to make delivery, since pre- 
sent regulations lead to a time-consuming cycle of cancellations and 
reorders, with a concomitant cycle of paperwork. 



Recommendations 



Selections Policy 



The main problem in library selections policy is the widespread 
lack of policy. The following recommendations for devising such a 
policy are geared to the type of federal library involved academic, 
special, or general. The academic or educational library is one 
whose main mission is to support a formal training program, inclu- 
ding those of the military academies, staff colleges, and technical 
service schools; the special, technical, or reference library supports 
agency research or operations within prescribed fields of knowledge; 
while the mission of the general library is similar to that of a gen- 
eral public library in catering to a broad range of free reader inter- 
esttypical examples are the libraries of military posts and patient 
libraries at veterans hospitals. While library size is obviously also 
a critical factor, too little is known about the relation of size to 
selection practices for us to say much about it. 

1. Every federal library should have a selections policy incor- 
porated in its statement of mission and standing operatingprocedures. 

2. In academic libraries, the librarian should be an ex- off icio 
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member of the academic board or other curricula planning group, so 
as to obtain advance knowledge of curricula plans necessary to pro- 
vide good library service. 

3. Technical libraries should have an acquisitions advisory 
committee composed of the librarian, as an ex-officio member, spe- 
cialists in the agency's major technical areas, and at least one rep- 
resentative of the agency administrative staff to review and up-date 
selection and disposal policies, suggest individual publication needs, 
and serve as liaison between the library and the operating divisions. 

4. In geweraZ libraries, which in some respects have the most 
difficult selection problems of all, the librarian should have formal 
access to both the long- and short-term agency plans regarding 
organization, operation, research, and educational activities. 

Procurement Policy 

The improvement of procurement is unlikely to be secured with- 
out a general improvement in library operations and, indeed, in 
agency administration. However, present practices designed to 
insure fiscal responsibility, administrative due process, and fair 
trade competition preclude the effective library service that the gov- 
ernment badly needs. More efficient procedures would not only pro- 
duce more effective service, but would do so at a substantial saving 
in money and time. 

Based upon this premise, it can be recommended: 

1. That an investigation of publications procurement be under- 
taken by a committee consisting of representatives of the Bureau of 
the Budget (whose representative should serve as chairman), the 
General Services Administration, and the federal libraries. The 
purpose should be to determine effective policies which would be 
fair to the trade, reduce present workloads , maintain fiscal responsi- 
bility, and meet individual library requirements. 

2. That each agency with multiple libraries undertake its own 
internal study of procurement to provide information and recommend 
improved procedures to the government- wide committee. 

3. That a committee of federal librarians be appointed by the 
Bureau of the Budget to review periodically the efficiency of the 
revised procedures. 

4. That the General Services Administration appoint a commit- 
tee on publications procurement, composed of federal librarians, 
with the continuing responsibility to review the effectiveness of 
revised GSA procedures, and to advise on such problems as may 
arise. 



Chapter 9 



WEEDING 
Fred W. Shipman 



Publications tend to accumulate at a very rapid rate. One phase 
of their control is the development and implementation of a careful 
acquisitions program; the other is a no less careful weeding program. 
Both programs should be boldly conceived and should aim at the 
planned and purposeful development and maintenance of a library 
collection in the light of the library's stated mission. 

Federal libraries do not have the benefit of legislation to guide 
them in the determination of a weeding policy similar to the legis- 
lation relating to the weeding and disposition of official records of 
the federal and state governments. Official records enjoy peculiar 
legal status and must be administered in accordance with procedures 
established by law. In general, records not needed by an agency in 
its transaction of current business that do not appear to have suffi- 
cient administrative, legal, research, or other value to warrant their 
further preservation may be disposed of. Generally excluded from 
the definition of records are library materials acquired and pre- 
served only for reference, and stocks of publications and processed 
documents. Lacking legal guidelines, the librarian must establish 
his own. 

To be logical and meaningful, a weeding policy must be preceded 
by a clear-cut acquisitions policy, and the latter, in turn, must be 
based on a reasoned statement of the library's mission. Each library 
must reflect the basic interests of the agency it serves; and just as 
the basic responsibilities and operating methods of agencies differ, 
so the contents and operations of their libraries differ. For instance, 
the primary fields of concentration for the State Department library 
are international law, politics, and diplomacy, as well as international 
economic, social, and cultural affairs. Certain publications within 
these fields may be considered by types or format. For instance, 
comparatively few periodicals particularly those issued weekly or 
daily are of more than short-term interest and are kept more than 
one or two years. Current events publications, book trade journals, 
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house organs, illustrated periodicals, newspapers, and publications 
of which copies have been acquired on microfilm are additional can- 
didates for weeding. Monographic materials, on the other hand, 
which represent greater research in depth and span a longer range 
of time are generally more valuable for retention. Few major refer- 
ence works or successive editions become obsolete. Consideration 
must be given to surrounding publications, the continued interest in 
the subject, and the quality of scholarship. Before weeding a publi- 
cation of marginal interest, it must be determined if it will be pos- 
sible to borrow it from another library should it be needed. 

Methods of Weeding 

One guide to weeding by subject is, of course, the library's 
classification scheme, but this does not suffice for it embraces many 
titles of varying importance and, unless the librarian is to eliminate 
whole segments of the collection, there remains the work of dealing 
with individual titles . Another method of weeding is to determine at the 
time of acquisition the period a publication should be retained. Such 
a system was attempted some years ago at the Department of State. 
Documents or publications appearing to be of only casual and tempo- 
rary value with an anticipated usefulness of one or two yearswere 
noted by the selections officer. They were cataloged in the normal 
manner, but an additional card was placed in a weeding control file. 
But this good idea proved impractical, because the items were often 
in use at weeding time or a new consideration required alteration of 
the original decision. Though this system is effective for annuals, 
preprints, and certain other material, an evaluation at the time of 
weeding generally proves to be far more sound for monographic 
material. 

Documents are becoming more and more of a problem for 
libraries as great reference files are established for research use. 
In most instances, they are processed copies of no archival impor- 
tance. The State Department library had a collection of documents 
dating back to 1941. In January 1955, a new file was started and, as 
reference to the older file diminished in number, it was possible to 
retire the 1941-54 documents en masse. Before retiring the block, 
items of continuing interest were removed and placed in the new file. 
However, these comprised only 50 file drawers of material out of a 
total of 880. 

Obviously, to permit a collection to become cluttered with use- 
less material can lead to confusion and disaster. In every library a 
certain amount of material presents a problem at the time of receipt. 
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Some determination must then be made as to whether a publication is 
worth the attention and care required to incorporate it in the regular 
collection. Libraries, by their very nature, attract free publications 
of marginal or short-term interest. Some are trivia which, once 
processed, present a formidable task of weeding. The best method 
of handling such material is to segregate it physically from the rest 
of the collection. Vertical files are useful for this purpose. 

Criteria for Weeding 

On the question of what should be weeded, the survey elicited 
little useful information. The most useful criteria appear to be mar- 
ginality and duplication. Materials outside the defined scope of the 
library are unquestionably candidates for removal, and the same is 
true of excess copies of a publication after the peak demand for them 
has subsided. Old, obsolete, or unused titles taken as separate cri- 
teria leave much latitude for individual judgment which, unless based 
on collective experience over an extended period of time, is apt to 
lead to regrettable error. 

The best type of weeding is that which results from a carefully 
worked out plan to promote more efficient operations. The econo- 
mies generally effected are significant and statistically demonstrable, 
although they cannot always be translated into reduced expenditures. 
Thus, removing obsolete works from a collection with ample space 
has little significance so far as space saving is concerned, but it 
nevertheless expedites research by winnowing the chaff and facilita- 
ting access to valuable material. 

Experience has shown that, while it is obviously necessary to 
consider the size of a collection, subject coverage should be the 
deciding factor. How to stay within reasonable yet satisfactory limits 
is a problem each librarian must face. To arbitrarily fix the size of 
a library is to indict the judgment of the librarian. Resources and 
demand are interrelated. Many factors must be taken into considera- 
tion in any plan to delimit a library's responsibilities and the support 
necessary to carry them out. 

What, then, should be the criteria for weeding a collection? 
Should it be the limitations of suitable, available space? Should a 
collection be limited to a predetermined number of volumes, to publi- 
cations not readily available in neighboring libraries or to those 
which are in continuing use ? 

Some collections contain works which are basic and will be con- 
sulted, from time to time, through the indefinite future. In frequency 
of use, they may not earn their keep, but their usefulness when con- 
sulted can be great. Excessive reliance on other libraries for infre- 
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quently used publications can lead to untold difficulties because, when 
an important issue arises, several agencies often become involved, 
generating simultaneous demands for the same material. This hap- 
pened dramatically at the time of the Suez crisis. 

One cannot assert that a library has no weeding policy simply 
because it has not reduced its weeding practices to writing. Con- 
versely, the mere withdrawal of a large number of publications does 
not necessarily indicate the existence of a rational weeding policy. 

It has been suggested that little systematic weeding goes on in 
federal libraries because of (I) lack of personnel, (2) fear of dis- 
carding items that may later be needed, (3) the presumed prestige of 
a large collection, and (4) the "the inability to define the place of the 
library in the organization as a whole/' Of these, the first and the 
last reasons are realistic. Weeding is a tedious job, but it neverthe- 
less requires considerable participation by the professional staff 
both in the selecting-out process and in decataloging. Reasons (2) 
and (3) have much less substance. Every professional decision 
involves the possibility of error, but this is a poor excuse for inaction. 
As for the mere size of a collection, this is a numbers game that has 
little to commend it. Sooner or later the library that plays this game 
must suffer from overcrowded stacks, searching and retrieval prob- 
lems, and the general atmosphere of a warehouse rather than a 
dynamic service center. 

The selection and retirement of little used material would prob- 
ably be more common if it could be done on a provisional basis 
without eliminating the possibility of a second look. This brings up 
the question of cooperative storage. A committee of federal librarians 
which recently examined the problem of weeding concluded that, how- 
ever necessary and desirable adequate weeding may be, it will not 
take place unless suitable arrangements are made for limbo storage 
and possible recovery of the weeded material. The committee 
therefore suggested an interlibrary study to prepare a plan for the 
establishment of common storage depots for all federal libraries in 
each geographic area with a sufficiently large demand to warrant 
such a facility, and recommended that the General Services Admin- 
istration make such depots available, probably by new construction 
in most cases. 

Summary 

Following is a summary of recommended weeding procedures. 
It must be recognized, however, that inadequate budgets often dictate 

Committee members are listed in Appendix C. 
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more ad hoc measures. 

First, a weeding policy to be efficient and effective must be 
dynamic. It should be no less bold than the library's acquisitions 
policy and should receive the same level of attention. Second, it 
should be a long-range policy and, if possible, planned in cooperation 
with related libraries to ensure the maximum availability and use of 
library materials. Third, it should be reviewed from time to time in 
the light of changing programs and modification in the library's aims 
and purposes. Fourth, in order to be successful, a weeding policy 
should not be a spasmodic, but a regular, active program. Finally, 
the librarian must develop a wonderful sixth sense to mold a collec- 
tion as an entity that serves existing requirements and anticipated 
future demands. 



Chapter 10 



CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION 
Gertrude L. Oellrich 



When the quoted cost of cataloging a nonf iction book varies from 
35 cents to $6 per title or, often, more than the cost of the book- 
even the most generous administrator begins to feel that this is the 
last straw. (One scarcely dares to mention that the cost of catalog- 
ing a phonograph record may run as high as $12, depending upon its 
complexity.) Aware of these variable and rising costs, catalogers 
have given much thought to the standardization and centralization of 
their work. Management engineers and automation experts have been 
called in, and library supply houses have attempted to streamline 
operations by every means from the use of electric erasers and filing 
flags to centralized services. Yet to the layman and even to many 
general librarians, cataloging remains a mysterious operation that 
absorbs a great deal of money with little visible return. 

What, then, is cataloging or, to use the most recent term, tech- 
nical servicing? 

Cataloging Operations 

Cataloging is the preparation of entries for a card file, book, or 
list which records, describes, and indexes the resources of a collec- 
tion, library, or group of libraries. The objectives of such a catalog 
were clearly stated by Charles Ammi Cutter in 1904: 

1. To enable a person to find a book of which either 

(a) the author, 

(b) the title, or 

(c) the subject is known 

2. To show what the library has 

(d) by a given author 

(e) on a given subject 

( f) in a given kind of literature 
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3. To assist In the choice of a book 

(g) as to its edition (bibiiographically) 

(h) as to its character (literary or topical). * 

Determination of the entries necessary to achieve these goals 
for a given item constitutes the professional core of cataloging, 

The operations which precede and aid the cataloger's work are 
often referred to as "pre- cataloging." These include: (a) searching 
and verifying in bibliographies, trade and book catalogs, etc., for the 
exact title, bibliographical data, source of purchase and price; (b) 
checking to see if the library already has the item or another edition, 
and (c) determining cataloging details such as the form of entry 
according to the ALA Code for Author and Title Entries, if this entry 
is utilized in the library catalog, if other names and subject entries 
have been used in the catalog, and if commercially printed cards are 
available. The operations itemized under (c) are for the information 
of the cataloger; those under (a) and (b) are essential to the library's 
ordering and purchasing and their success therefore depends upon 
the joint efforts of acquisitions and catalog personnel. 

"Post- cataloging" operations are surprisingly extensive. They 
include: 

Accessioning: entering the acquisition by serial number in an 
accessions book (with the same information given on the shelf list, 
order card, and even charge card) for insurance, chronological, and- 
statistical purposes (this has been discontinued by many libraries). 

Maintaining control or in-process files, consisting usually of 
multiple order forms, to show what items are on order, when they 
are received, and when cataloged. 

Preliminary cataloging by clerical personnel to assist catalogers, 
reduce arrearages, and make new material available to readers as 
quickly as possible. 

Simple or limited cataloging by clerical staff, particularly of 
fiction, juvenile literature, pamphlets, and simple materials for 
which LC or Wilson cards are available. 

Adding new serial issues to the shelf list and main entry cards, 
and duplicate copies of titles to the shelf list cards, 

Maintaining catalogs through four kinds of activity: (a) Prepar- 
ing and reproducing cards from a master copy or adding the classi- 
fication number and other necessary information to a commercially 
printed card, (b) Filing the cards (in smaller libraries, this is done 



Charles Ammi Cutter, Rules for a Dictionary Catalog, 4th edition 

(Government Printing Office, 1904), p. 12. 
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by a professional assistant; in larger libraries, by clerical assistants 
under professional guidance). Normally three catalogs are consid- 
ered adequate for a medium -sized library: the official catalog, the 
shelf list, and the public catalog, (c) Replacing or retyping worn, 
torn, or missing cards, (d) Recataloging, reclassifying, and revising 
subject headings, as required. 

Processing items foruse,that is, adding the call number, owner- 
ship mark, book or charging card, and dust jacket. 

Preparing items for binding. 

Still another "post- cataloging" activity should be mentioned. 
Whenever a library participates in a cooperative arrangement to 
retire infrequently used material to a storage center, records must 
be changed in the shelf list and card catalogs, and the material pre- 
pared according to the directions of the storage center. This process 
is sometimes referred to as "de cataloging/' a term also applied by 
some librarians to the withdrawal of discarded, lost or worn-out 
material. 

To give sound and effective cataloging service, the responsible 
cataloger must have a clear idea of the library's objectives and pro- 
gram, including the kinds of readers, collections, subject emphases, 
special services, and present and prospective agency functions and 
organization. Ultimately, inadequate communication will handicap 
the cataloging operation, for the intelligent choice of cataloging per- 
sonnel, services, and methods depends upon familiarity with the 
changing functions of the library and agency. 

Cataloging Problems 

Librarians disagree upon whether all of the operations in ' 'pre- 
cataloging" and " post- cataloging" should be assigned to clerks or 
nonprofessional assistants. The optimal proportion of clerical staff 
to cataloger s is often given as two to one, though an expert cataloger 
can keep four or more clerks busy. How these operations are con- 
ducted depends largely upon the size and type of library, the nature 
of its equipment, and the quality and number of clerical staff. 

A recent experiment in library automation promises that "Auto- 
mation will affect cataloging in eliminating the clerical burden of 
maintaining the catalogs and shelf lists and in preparing book cards, 
pockets, and labels/'^ If this promise materializes and the proposed 
methods are less expensive and problematic, cataloging costs would 

2 
Advanced Data Processing in the University Library (University of 

Illinois, Chicago, 1962), p. 138. 
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be much reduced. A report of a team of automation experts at the 
Library of Congress is due shortly and should contribute further to 

this goal. 

It is not enough for catalogers to know cataloging procedures as 
taught in schools or practiced in the library. With the present "infor- 
mation explosion/' classification systems, subject heading lists, and 
cataloging codes are revised too slowly, particularly in specialized 
subjects; and equipment changes are expensive and often unsuited to 
the smaller library. Familiarity with the professional literature and 
participation in library association meetings will help the cataloger 
keep abreast of these changes. 

For an accurate picture of cataloging operations, statistics 
should be kept by the number of titles prepared. The number of dif- 
ferent titles prepared provides a measure of the load on a profes- 
sional cataloger , while the number of volumes is a better index of 
the clerical load. Figures on per volume costs can frequently be 
misleading, as Maurice Tauber has noted: 

A large library once reported that cataloging costs had been reduced 
to 50^ per volume. This sounded like progress until it was learned 
that included in this average were some 40,000 serial items which 
were merely checked in on serial cards. Actually this library was 
spending $3.53 to catalog each new title, including those for which 
there were printed LC cards. 

Also pertinent to the interpretation of cost statistics is the use of a 
printed catalog card service like the LC or Wilson and centralized 
cataloging like that of the Veterans Administration, which has been 
compared to a city public library with 450 branches in fifty states 
and has brought cataloging costs down to a phenomenally low 35 cents 
per title. In brief, gross data on cataloging costs are meaningful 
only when the type of services, the number of separate titles, and 
other pertinent details are known; and the head cataloger bears a 
responsibility for reporting such information together with his cost 
figures. 

The Survey Findings 

For catalogers in all types of libraries, the findings of Dr. Evans* 
survey seem to have one major implication: the Library of Congress 
remains preeminent in producing generally useful classification sys- 

3 
Maurice F. Tauber and Associates, Technical Services in Libraries 

(Columbia University Press, 1954), p. 288. 
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terns (the LC and the DC), a generally comprehensive subject 
heading list, and a generally acceptable card service. That there 
are shortcomings in this fine service is evident, but they are such as 
can be overcome with sufficient funds. Moreover, in view of the 
revolutionary prospects some see for the mechanization of many 
library operations, it is interesting to note how much of this mechani- 
zation is hinged upon the use of Library of Congress cards, subject 
headings, and printed catalogs. Thus, a recent study of mechaniza- 
tion in university libraries observes: 

It is likely that the Library of Congress cataloging already available 
in printed form will eventually become available in machine readable 
form as well. This will eliminate the need for cataloging or the 
generation of catalog copy for many titles at the local level. Large 
university libraries should conform to Library of Congress stand- 
ards with as few variations as possible. This principle is mandatory 
if the full advantages of automated processes are to be achieved. ^ 

The results of the survey in cataloging tend to show: 

1. Statistical reporting by many libraries remains inadequate., 
although it has evidently been improving. 

2. Cataloging practices are very diverse. 

3. Over half of the 151 librarians who responded to a question 
about the use they would make of a 20 percent budget increase stated 
that they would seek to improve their cataloging or classification (to 
eliminate arrearages or undertake new work). 

Next Steps 

What, one may ask, are the next steps that should be taken by 
federal libraries with regard to classification and cataloging, follow- 
ing from the present survey? 

Clearly, the specific steps advisable at any library must depend 
upon its particular situation. In some cases, this may preclude 
action; in rare cases, action may be unnecessary. 

The few agencies with ample funds can consider a management 
survey similar to the one undertaken in 1950-51 by Cresap, McCor- 
mick, and Paget for the Preparations Division of the New York Public 
Library. Evidently no such scientific study of cataloging operations 
has yet been conducted by any of the departmental libraries respond- 
ing to Dr. Evans' inquiry. 

4 
Advanced Data Processing in the University Library, p. 25. 
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More immediately practicable for most libraries is the "two- 
phase" approach recommended in the report of the foregoing survey: 
"Self -Solution: Comprising those steps which can be taken now by 
each Institution without resort to collective action. . . Collective 
Solutions: Comprising those steps which require collective agree- 
ment." 5 Part of the "self -solution "of the New York Public Library 
was to add a research assistant to the library staff. 

Self -solution is often more effective than calling in a survey 
team. Each library can examine its own procedures and effect its 
own improvements in statistics, work loads, or personnel. 

Collective solutions will inevitably be more time consuming. 
Among these are such measures as centralized cataloging; the stand- 
ardization, revision and improvement of classification systems and 
subject heading lists; centralized subject indexing in book form; union 
catalogs; and so forth. 

A representative and continuing committee of federal librarians 
should be established to assist libraries in dealing with their cata- 
loging problems and advance those solutions requiring collective 
action. Should a federal library council be formed, as Dr. Evans has 
recommended, this committee could constitute a subsection. Failing 
that, it might well operate as a branch of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation or even the American Library Association. Among the prob- 
lems to which it should address itself most urgently are: 

1. The reduction of arrearages. 

2. The development of adequate and rapid central catalog card 
services. 

3. The maximum economical automatization of catalog opera- 
tions . 

4. How best to cope with the "runaway" catalogs which have 
developed as a result of depth analysis and greatly enlarged holdings. 

5. To push the preparation, elaboration, and revision of classi- 
fication systems in neglected fields. 

6. Similarly, to push the development of a subject heading code 
acceptable to most federal libraries. 



Cresap, McCormick, and Paget, The Growth Problem in Research 
Libraries of the Northeast; a Preliminary Review (New York, 1952), p. 18. 
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READER SERVICES 
Kanardy L. Taylor 

Physical Aspects 

The survey data on space and seating capacity for reader ser- 
vices in federal libraries are difficult to evaluate because of the lack 
of any general standard or norm for comparison. One is therefore 
thrown back upon an examination of the specific factors in each 
library's situation. One such factor, for example, is the nature of 
the library's clientele. Another is the availability and use of suitable 
space outside the library for reading and research. This may differ 
radically at a large military post with noisy barracks and at a Wash- 
ington agency with comfortable offices. In the latter case, some of 
the heaviest users seldom visit the library. Thus, a 1961 study found 
that only half of the time that 577 Food and Drug Administration per- 
sonnel devoted to reading was spent on library premises. * 

In short, needs of any library for reader space can be judged 
only by knowledge of its local situation. A study of the most perti- 
nent factors to be considered in providing space for readers would 
be useful for the guidance of librarians, administrators, and archi- 
tects. 

Similar studies of furniture and other equipment for readers and 
of hours of opening would also be useful. A good start on the former 
subject has been made by the technology project of the American 
Library Association. 

Circulation and Interlibrary Loans 

According to the data collected by Dr. Evans, circulation has 
increased significantly during the last decade, although not as much 

as the volume of the collections. One contributing factor may be an 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Division of General 
Services, Survey of Bibliographic and Library Needs of the Food and Drug 
Administration (1961). 
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increase in office collections or small reference collections scat- 
tered throughout some of the larger agencies, in some of which sub- 
stantial sums are being spent for books and periodicals whose use is 
not generally included in circulation statistics. 

A widespread problem in circulation policy concerns the routing 
of periodicals. Libraries whose budgets permit only single subscrip- 
tions to most periodicals must either risk losing or damaging some 
issues which are routed to staff or else not route them so that they 
can be preserved for binding, an alternative which reduces both their 
usefulness and the library's popularity. Obviously, the best solution 
is to provide funds for two copies, one for routing and one for refer- 
ence. 

It is also probable that the charging systems in some agencies 
are neither efficient nor strictly enforced, as the librarian lacks the 
authority to prescribe effective circulation rules. Agency adminis- 
trators should recognize that these rules must be equitable and 
obeyed if the library is to give good service, and they must back the 
decisions of their staff in enforcing them. 

Most librarians accept the implied obligations of interlibrary 
loans and cooperate wholeheartedly. Although no major change in 
interlibrary loanpolicy may be required, there is room for improve- 
ment in both policy and practice. 

It would not be amiss for federal libraries as a group to review 
the prevailing American Library Association code and form to obtain 
either general acceptance or agreement on necessary revisions. 

A cooperative study would undoubtedly suggest ways to speed up 
the unacceptable delays in service in the Washington area, where 
most interlibrary loans take a week to ten days, or longer. One 
reason is the use of ordinary mail services and the regular govern- 
ment delivery system to transmit requests and books, A special, 
cooperatively supported system using telephone or teletype messages 
and messengers would expedite service. 

Reference and Bibliographic Services 

Only a few federal libraries have sufficient qualified staff to 
provide a comprehensive bibliographic service including literature 
searches, abstracting, translations, reviews, summaries, and syn- 
theses of special subject literature. There are many reasons for 
this, the chief of which is, no doubt, the inability of librarians to 
convince budget officers or Congress that such services are a neces- 
sity and not a luxury. Also, personnel qualified to perform these 
services are today quite scarce, although it is hoped that the growing 
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demand will gradually attract recruits. The government, the univer- 
sities, the libraries, and professional library organizations should 
recognize that the provision of bibliographic services and of the 
staff qualified to provide them deserves a high priority, At present, 
unfortunately, not even librarians themselves are yet entirely con- 
vinced of the need. 

Even with their present staff, most libraries can do much more 
to maintain contact with agency research personnel, call their atten- 
tion to special items of interest, keep abreast of current and pros- 
pective agency programs, and prepare useful indexes, digests, guides, 
special lists, bibliographies, and literature searches. 

Photocopy Services 

The provision of photocopies would be markedly facilitated by 
clarification of the copyright law as it may pertain to the duplication 
of all or part of a work for scholarly purposes. An authoritative 
inquiry would be most helpful, but a period of litigation and, perhaps, 
further legislation may prove necessary before the issue is resolved 
in the public interest. 

More information is needed on the kinds of copying equipment 
now in use by federal libraries, and the purposes for which they are 
used. What is the cost of purchase, 2 rental, and operation? What 
systems of charging for photocopy services are advisable? What are 
the main obstacles to providing these services? A reliable manual 
with information of this kind would help to promote their fuller use. 

Statistics and Cost Estimates 

Reliable statistic son reader services and other library activities 
can hardly be compiled until agreement is reached on the precise 
meaning of many terms. For example: How does one measure the 
size of a collection by number of volumes, pieces, or bibliographic 
units? What is a reference question? How do you differentiate 
between professional, subprofessional, and clerical personnel? What 
is a bibliography? What is meant by the cataloging, classifying, and 
processing of books? The list could be greatly extended. Many 
decisions governing the improvement of services lie outside the con- 
trol of librarians, but this elementary yet significant measure of good 
housekeeping does not. A clear and useful lexicon of federal library 



Guide to Microreproduction Equipment (National Microfilm 
Association, Annapolis, Md., 1962) provides a useful handbook of copying 
and viewing equipment now available, and their list price. 
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terms can be prepared simply by an investment of the necessary time 
and effort by librarians. Fortunately, the Library Service's Branch 
of the Office of Education is working on the matter. 

If it is too muh to expect a standardization of library cost cal- 
culations, surely agreement can at least be reached on the items that 
should enter into the costing of various activities. Most librarians 
are sadly deficient in their information on unit costs and, indeed, 
many are hostile to getting this information. Nevertheless, cost fig- 
ures remain not only a necessity to budget examiners and personnel 
officers and a convenience to administrators but a most useful tool 
to the conscientious librarian. The strength of a library cannot be 
built upon an ignorance of its costs. 

Personnel 

It is paradoxical that, though there are many professional vacan- 
cies in federal libraries, there is no effective method of informing 
other libraries and qualified applicants about these positions. Many 
vacancies are filled with inferior candidates because those with bet- 
ter qualifications have never had an opportunity to apply, as federal 
agencies cannot usually spend money on recruitment or advertising. 
Some relaxation of these restrictions in areas of severe shortage 
would serve to improve the quality of library personnel. Further 
constructive measures would be the establishment of a clearinghouse 
to exchange information on library vacancies and applications, and 
the preparation of better and more uniform library job descriptions 
and classifications. 

Public Relations 

The public relations program of most federal libraries can be 
much improved. More attention should be given to the orientation of 
new employees, particularly those in research and administration- 
secretarial and clerical as well as professional personnel. This 
should include well-planned, well-written, well-presented addresses 
to acquaint employees with their library, its holdings, services, 
responsibilities, and regulations. 

Both the quantity and quality of printed material on agency 
libraries is deficient. A variety of brochures and information bul- 
letins is needed to inform agency staff about a library's holdings and 
services, report the receipt of new material, and notify individuals 
about items of special interest. 
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Interlibrary Cooperation 

Many of the suggestions already advanced (such as the improve- 
ment of interlibrary loans, library statistics, and information on 
vacancies and applications) can best be implemented through the 
cooperative action of federal libraries. In addition, the following 
joint measures appear particularly timely: 

The establishment of a clearinghouse on bibliographical projects. 
This might take the form of a publication distributed regularly to 
cooperating libraries or, perhaps, a central file maintained on a 
cooperative basis. The objective would be to exchange information 
on current and projected bibliographical work to avoid duplication, 
stimulate cooperation, and broaden coverage. 

The allocation of acquisition responsibilities. A great deal of 
work is required if the major federal libraries are to reach agree- 
ment on their respective obligations to collect designated materials 
in the interests of their agency andthe government asawhole. Where 
duplication is necessary it should be recognized; where dependency is 
indicated it should be accepted. An effective agreement will require 
the approval of administrators as well as librarians, and a continuing 
mechanism to make such revisions as are required by changing 
agency needs and opportunities. 

A review of translations services: demand, cost, speed, method 
of reproduction, and indexing. Ideally, this should be a joint enter- 
prise of federal libraries with nonfederal libraries and professional 
associations experienced in translation services. Some federal 
libraries are already participating in the translation program spon- 
sored by the Special Libraries Association. 
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This paper will discuss the classification and qualification 
standards and recruitment practices for positions in the Librarian 
Series (GS-1410) and, to a lesser extent, the Library Assistant Series 
(GS-1411) in the federal competitive civil service. It should be borne 
in mind that, while employees of Congress, librarians working at the 
Library of Congress are subject to the classification and qualification 
standards of the Librarian Series, they are not appointed in the 
competitive service and hence are excluded from the selection and 
recruitment procedures "of the executive agencies. 

As of October 31, 1960, 3,234 full-time professional librarians 
and 1,668 library assistants were reported in the classified civil 
service in the United States and overseas, of whom 1,632 and 911, 
respectively, were located in the Washington metropolitan area. * 
Table I indicates the grade distribution in the two categories. There 
has evidently been little change in federal library employment during 
the past few years. For example, the number of librarians rose by 
156 from 1959 to 1960, while the number of library assistants 
decrease^ by 25. Libraries are one federal activity to which Parkin- 
son's law does not apply, as most librarians andthe statistics attest. 

Position Classification Standards 

All positions for professional librarians in the federal service 
are included in the GS (General Schedule) -14 10 series of Classifica- 
tion Standards issued by the Civil Service Commission in September 
1957 to supersede those previously issued in May 1945. Work on a 

new revision was initiated in 1962. 

It is fairly obvious that these standards cannot please everybody. 

Occupational Survey, U. S. Civil Service Commission (October 31, 
1960). The totals exclude those working at the Central Intelligence Agency, 
the National Security Agency, and the Board of Governors of the Federal 

Reserve System. 
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Table I 
Civil Service Grade of Librarians and Library Assistants 
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Grade 


Starting 


Salary as of 


Number of 


Full-time 


Oct. 1960 


Oct. 1962 


Librarians 


Library 
Assistants 


18 


$18,500 


$20,000 





... 


17 


16,530 


18,000 


3 


.- 


16 


15,255 


16,000 


4 


-- 


15 


13,730 


14,565 


18 


-- 


14 


12,210 


12,845 


41 


-. 


13 


10,635 


11,150 


83 


_ 


12 


8,955 


9,475 


192 





11 


7,560 


8,045 


484 


-- 


10 


6,995 


7,290 


96 


-- 


9 


6,435 


6,675 


1,039 


4 


8 


5,885 


6,090 


117 


1 


7 


5,355 


5,540 


794 


35 


6 


4,830 


5,035 


37 


74 


5 


4,345 


4,565 


252 


493 


4 


4,040 


4,110 


.. 


698 


3 


3,760 


3 ? 82G 


-- 


279 


2 


3,500 


3,560 


__ 


63 


1 


3,185 


3,245 





5 


Unknown 






74 


16 


Total 






3,234 


1,688 



This is clear when it is considered that: 

Federal libraries include, among others, (1) libraries which 
support the research or operational programs of bureaus, agencies, 
or departments; (2) libraries and field station libraries at defense 
installations or other field locations which provide educational, infor- 
mational, cultural, technical, and recreational services; (3) libraries 
which provide library service as an integral phase of a medical pro- 
gram and domiciliary program; (4) the Library of Congress, the 
research library which functions as the library for the legislative 
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branch as well as the national library of the United States; and (5) the 
public library system of the District of Columbia which combines 
educational, informational, cultural, and recreational programs. 

Some librarians object that the librarian series is not specific 
enough about their particular jobs; that its terms need clarification 
and better definition; and, as specific descriptions stop at grade 
GS-13, that this either sets or suggests a ceiling to position classi- 
fiers in the employing agencies. The answer to these criticisms is 
provided in the introduction to the series: 

Because of the wide variation in the responsibilities and types 
of work performed in Federal libraries the standards have been pre- 
pared with specific guidelines for the more common agency work 
situations in mind. No attempt has been made, for instance, to cover 
the administrative or certain highly specialized prof essional librarian 
positions found in the Library of Congress; the standards should be 
used in these cases as general basic grade-level guides. 3 

While this discussion is primarily concerned with the Librarian 
Series, a brief look at the Library Assistant Series (GS-1411) is in 
order. These positions involve work that ;t does not require full 
training in library science, or the equivalent." 4 Only a description 
of duties but not grade level standards are specified, which has 
aroused some concern among supervisory librarians as well as 
library assistants and led to recommendations that the series be 
revised and assistants be redesignated as library technicians. 5 A 
top grade of GS-11, with appropriate qualification standards includ- 
ing entrance at the GS-5 level by applicants with college training, 
would markedly improve the career opportunities in this series. The 
clear and meaningful identification of professional duties with the 
GS-1410 series and nonprof essional duties with the GS-1411 series 
would have a beneficial effect on library management. Another 
desirable consequence of improving the salary opportunities of tech- 

^ Librarian Series, GS-2410-0, Position Classification Standards, U.S. 
Civil Service Commission (September 1957), p. 3. 

3 Ibid. 

^Library Assistant Series, GS-1411-0, Position Classification Stand- 
ards, U. S. Civil Service Commission (September 1957), p. 1. 

This was the recommendation of the Military Librarians* Workshop 
sponsored by the Military Librarians Section of the Special Libraries 
Association, White Sands Proving Ground, New Mexico (September 26-28, 
1962). 
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nical and clerical personnel in the GS-1411 series while simulta- 
neously confining; the GS-1410 series to fully qualified librarians 
would be to inhibit efforts by those in the former series to transfer 
to the latter solely on the basis of years of service, thereby diluting 
the professional standards and status of librarians. It is to be hoped 
that these goals will be advanced by the revision of both series which 
is presently being undertaken by the Civil Service Commission. 

Qualific at ions 

One of the major problems involved in setting up qualifying 
standards for librarians is that of defining a ''positive educational 
qualification." The Civil Service Commission is authorized to pre- 
scribe the educational requirements for specified occupations. The 
Veterans Preference Act of 1944 provides that no minimum educa- 
tional requirement shall be prescribed in any civil service examina- 
tion "except for scientific, technical, or professional positions, the 
duties of which the Civil Service Commission decides cannot be per- 
formed by a person who does not have such education. "^ Thus, if a 
library school degree were actually recognized as equivalent to a 
license to practice, it could be required for certification on a 
librarians' register just as degrees are required for the practice of 
medicine, law, architecture, and other professions either inside or 
outside the government. The Commission, however, will not estab- 
lish such a requirement until it becomes the rule within the library 
profession. Most federal librarians seem to feel that the battle to 
secure a "positive educational qualification" for librarian positions 
has been lost and cannot be resumed. 

In the absence of such an educational qualification, the Commis- 
sion has developed standards set forth in what is designated as the 
"XI 18 Handbook," and in each civil service librarian examination 
announcement. Expressed in the simplest terms, applicants for posi- 
tions at grade GS-5 must have completed one of the following: 

1. A full four years* course of study in an accredited college or 
university, including or supplemented by at least 24 semester-hour 
credits in library science. 

2. Four years of successful and progressive experience in 
library work. 

3. Anytime and quality equivalent combination of 1 and 2 above J 

6 58 Stat. 388. 

f? 
Librarian, U. S. Civil Service Commission, Announcement No. 277 

(April 17, 1962). 
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For positions at grades GS-7 through 15, successful and progressive 
experience in professional library work is required; at grade GS-7, 
one year of graduate study may be substituted for experience. 

The Civil Service Commission has recently established a 
screening test for applicants who wish to substitute experience, or a 
combination of experience and education, for the education require- 
ment: 

Applicants for grades GS-5 and GS-7 who qualify on the basis of 
experience alone or a combination of experience and education, and 
who do not also meet the experience requirements for grades GS-9 
or above must pass a screening test. 

Applicants who meet the experience and training requirements 
for grades GS-9 and above, will not be required to take a written test 
for any grade. 

Applicants for all grades who have completed 4 or more years 
of college education that included, or was supplemented by, at least 
24 semester-hour credits (or equivalent) in library science, will not 
be required to take a written test. 

Applicants submitting experience, or a combination of education and 
experience, to qualify for a position as librarian had previously been 
graded by an evaluation of their record as shown in their Form 57, 
"Application for Federal Employment/' Henceforth, they must dem- 
onstrate in a written test that their experience has yielded a basic 
knowledge of professional library theory and practice. While this 
test is not equivalent to a "positive educational qualification," it 
should screen out unqualified applicants. 

An applicant may still enter the federal service in the GS-1410 
series as a technical librarian without taking a test or having any 
experience or education in librarianship . The only requirement is 
four years of college with a major in a subject like chemistry, law, 
or engineering. However, technical librarians must remain in that 
functional class and cannot be reclassified as a librarian without 
meeting the appropriate qualifications. 

Federal librarians are divided about what constitutes the best 
preparation for work as a "technical librarian." One school advo- 
cates taking a trained librarian and making a specialist out of him, 
while another would take a candidate with a technical education and 
subsequently give him such library training as maybe required. The 
Government Employees Training Act can be utilized either way to 
train the librarian as a specialist or to train the specialist as a 
librarian. One unresolved question is whether the latter approach 

8 Ibid. 
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tends to yield only the inferior subject specialist who becomes a 
librarian as a second choice. 



Recruitment 

There is no centralized recruitment of librarians or central 
listing of vacant librarian positions in federal agencies. Not only the 
Civil Service Commission but each agency with a vacancy has a 
responsibility to recruit qualified librarians. Thus, an applicant for 
a federal library post must be persistent and persevering to obtain a 
position that suits his aptitudes and interests. The most important 
step he can take, of course, is to get his name on a librarian register 
by taking a regional examination or the recently announced examina- 
tion for the Washington area, foreign countries, and civil service 
regions with no appropriate examination. $ 

Several recent developments will assist agencies to recruit 
librarians. Since the Civil Service Commission Announcement 
No. 277 in April 1962, no written test is required of those with the 
requisite education and no closing data has been set for application. 
Positions either in Washington, D. C., or in the field can be filled 
from the register generated by this examination, and agencies can 
pay moving costs from the place of hire to the place of employment. 

In the absence of a centralized system of recruitment, each 
agency pursues a program calculated to suit its needs. The normal 
procedure for filling a vacancy is first to determine if anyone in the 
agency is eligible for promotion. Some agencies have carefully 
developed and administered career development programs empha- 
sizing promotion from within. Obviously, this procedure is appli- 
cable mainly to positions in grade GS-7 and up, as new employees 
are usually brought in at the GS-5 and 7 levels. Previously, employ- 
ees in the Library Assistant Series (GS-1411) often crossed over 
into the Librarian Series (GS-1410) at these starting grades, upon 
favorable agency evaluation of their experience. Now, as has been 
noted, such applicants must pass a written examination. 

If a vacancy cannot be filled by promotion, the next step is for 
the agency personnel officer to ask the Civil Service Commission for 
the names on the librarian register and to fill the position from this 
list of persons who have passed an examination. Each agency may 
request names from the Washington register or, for positions else- 
where, from the appropriate regional register. This is a major point 
of confusion to many applicants since it is difficult for them to dis- 
tinguish between the Washington and regional registers or to know 

9 Ibid. 
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the possibilities of and limitations on transferring from one to the 
other, and confusion is increased by the absence of a register in 
some regions. Several committees and groups of librarians have, 
therefore, recommended the establishment of one central register 
and the elimination of regional examinations and registers. This 
would simplify the examination system for both the applicant and the 
recruiter, and would also result in the central, uniform evaluation 
and grading of all eligible librarians. 

However, a central register would also have certain disadvan- 
tages. Regional and agency examining boards are closer to and better 
informed about the applicant and the position than a central board 
can be, and can often expedite recruitment, examination, and place- 
ment actions. Also, applicants recruited locally are less likely to be 
lost through competing offers from agencies with vacancies in other 
regions. In the absence of an appropriate regional examination, the 
register resulting from the librarian examination announcement of 
April 1962 can be used to fill positions anywhere in the United States. 
To an extent, therefore, the present system combines advantages of 
both local and central recruitment. 

Finally, if a position cannot be filled either by promotion from 
within or by appointment from a civil service register, any qualified 
applicant can be given a temporary appointment to be followed sub- 
sequently by a career conditional appointment upon satisfactory per- 
formance on a civil service examination. 

It is thus apparent that the recruitment of librarians, whether by 
the Civil Service Commission or by individual agencies, remains a 
broad and varied enterprise. Only the office with a specific vacancy 
can appoint an applicant to a job. The multiplicity of recruiting 
activities results inevitably from the multiple and decentralized 
operating responsibilities of federal agencies. 

Demand and Supply 

What are the prospects for recruiting enough librarians to meet 
the needs of federal libraries? "Last year and this year and next year 
and all the way from the recent past into the foreseeable future, 
recruitment continues a headache of major, if not maximum propor- 
tions in librarianship." 10 Of the many reasons for the large number 
of unfilled library positions throughout the nation and the relatively 
low enrollment in library schools, one is most pertinent to our pre- 
sent discussion: the prestige of library, and particularly federal 

Donald F. Str out, "Personnel Shortages/' Library Journal (Janu- 
ary 1, 1962), p. 38. 
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library, service. There is no doubt that the public image of the 
librarian is not as bright as that of other professional groups, and 
this is probably the basic reason why the shortage of qualified per- 
sonnel is the library profession's number one problem. 

It has been observed that "this matter of prestige has been the 
most serious general limitation on. . .recruitment for public juris- 
dictions." ** Since most librarians are in some kind of government 
service-municipal, county, state, or federalthe lowly prestige of 
government employment is a significant handicap in recruitment. 
Doubtless, a study of the status hierarchy of libraries and of 
librarians would throw much light on the relative difficulty and 
quality of recruitment into different areas of librarianship, including 
not only different kinds of libraries government, industrial, and 
academic; civilian and military; general and specialbut also differ- 
ent tasks like reference work, cataloging, administration, and so 
forth. Although most federal librarians wouldhardly occupy the peak 
of such a status pyramid, those at well-known institutions like the 
National Library of Medicine and the recently designated National 
Library of Agriculture enjoy greater prestige; the Library of Con- 
gress enjoys a unique stature as, in effect if not in legal form, the 
national library, and its employees are excepted from the civil ser- 
vice regulations governing civilian employment at all other federal 
libraries. 

As federal librarians, like other federal employees, suffer from 
any disparagement and disrespect of those in government service, 
improvement of the status and conditions of government employment 
remains the most basic way to recruit qualified persons into federal 
service. But the practical measures of any good recruitment cam- 
paign must also be adopted by agency personnel officers and 
librarians, including: (1) Identifying and contacting the best employ- 
ment market. In most cases, this is the crop of current library 
school graduates; meetings of professional librarians and library 
organizations, and personal contacts are also important sources of 
qualified candidates. (2) Conducting an effective recruitment cam- 
paign. This should include the distribution of attractive and informa- 
tive recruitment literature; adequate, widespread publicity; and 
personal solicitation. The campaign should be intensive, varied, and 
continuing; and conducted cooperatively by all agencies with staff 
shortages. 

As of June 1959, a fifth of the librarians (30 percent of those in 

H(X Glenn Stahl, Public Personnel Administration, 4th edition (Har- 
per & Brothers, 1956), p. 63. 
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civilian libraries) about whom information was reported in Dr. Evans' 
survey had over twenty years' experience in professional library 
work. This indicates that many of the most experienced personnel 
including, presumably, many in the top administrative positions will 
retire during the coming decade. With the anticipated decrease in 
the ratio of new librarians (i.e., those newly entering the profession) 
to new job opportunities, the competition for qualified replacements 
will increase, and the urgency of dealing with the problem will 
increase correspondingly. 

Summary 

The measures recommended in this discussion may be summa- 
rized as follows: 

1. Revision of the classification of library assistants in the civil 
service (the GS-1411 series), raising the top grade to GS-11. 

2. The conduct of an effective recruitment campaign with the 
cooperation of many agencies under the overall coordination of the 
Civil Service Commission. 
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MACHINES AND EQUIPMENT 
Jos eph Becker 



Little information on machines and other equipment was collec- 
ted in Dr. Evans' survey. In their questionnaire replies, a few 
librarians did report the presence of microfilm reading machines 
and photodupli eating equipment, but the data were too sketchy to per- 
mit significant conclusions. Conspicuous by its absence in their 
comments, however, is any widespread concern about equipment and 
the impact which automation is apt to have on their libraries. If the 
federal library system is to be strengthened, this certainly is one 
area that needs detailed attention and helpful support. 

The federal library community offers an ideal setting for the 
establishment of a cooperative automation program involving educa- 
tion, research, and experimentation. No effective means exists today 
for federal librarians to exchange and evaluate their knowledge and 
experience of mechanization, or to pursue broad, government-wide 
mechanization programs. While the introduction of automatic equip- 
ment into libraries is not the only way to improve service and reduce 
costs, its potential has been so widely heralded that it certainly 
seems ripe for serious investigation. Throughout the government 
structure the impact of science and technology is evident. It is 
reasonable for federal librarians to expect their respective admini- 
strators to wish them to explore library automation whenever and 
wherever it seems sensible to do so. With increased technical know- 
ledge, librarians will find themselves in a stronger, more confident 
position to advise top management on the correct path to choose in a 
given situation. 

Few federal library budgets will allow for large-scale experi- 
ments in library automation. As a group, however, federal libraries 
can represent a powerful force for furthering and benefiting from 
such development. 

Mechanical Improvements 

Library interest in mechanical aids is not new. One has but to 
scan the pages of professional journals at the turn of the century to 

87 
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encounter references to the usefulness and value to libraries of 
labor- saving devices. "Mechanical aids" was the phrase then coined 
by librarians to describe the gadgets that were first designed to 
improve selected processes of book handling. Simple examples are 
the electric eraser, the rubber date stamp, the accession number 
perforator, card duplicating devices, flexowriters, book-lifts, and 
pneumatic tubes. Supply catalogs of firms such as Bro-Dart Indus- 
tries, Gaylord Company, and Remington Rand's Library Bureau con- 
tain long lists of many other mechanical aids and small appliances 
that have been invented and introduced into libraries over the years. 

Early activity in "library technology" may be looked upon as 
just the beginning of a trend toward library automation. Whereas 
interest focused at first almost exclusively on improving methods 
for the technical processing of a book (e.g., of the cataloging service 
of the Veterans Administration); libraries now seem more concerned 
to extend automation to other activities such as reference service, 
circulation, and cataloging. Librarians now recognize the impor- 
tance of enlarging the library's role as a disseminator of knowledge 
through the introduction of new media such as films, microforms, 
and magnetic tape. They appreciate the significance of such comple- 
mentary equipment as microfilm readers, copying machines, audio 
devices, television, data processing and information retrieval 
machines, as well as advanced systems of communication. 

The opportunities to exploit technological innovations in the 
federal library are many and varied. The planning of a new library, 
for instance, can take into account many advances in technology that 
make more pleasant and more functional the physical environment in 
which librarians and readers work. Remarkable strides have been 
made in functional lighting, controlled acoustics, imaginative use of 
color, structural design using height and glass, air conditioning, 
humidity and dust control, and comfortable furnishings. Also, through 
application of operations research techniques, the librarian can 
ensure optimum conditions of work flow and layout in the overall 
design. These technical improvements should somehow find their 
way into the construction of new federal libraries or into the remod- 
eling of existing facilities. 

Although many federal librarians have already recognized the 
role that audiovisual materials will play in the development of their 
collections and services, these materials and associated devices 
have multiplied so rapidly as to make their accommodation in the 
library a critical consideration in the years ahead. 
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For example, educational and instructional materials available 
with teaching machines and language laboratories are characteristic 
of new media which sooner or later will require library control. 
Since the government actively supports programmed learning both 
within and outside the federal agencies, the federal library community 
should have an especial interest in programs of this kind. One end 
product of many government programs will certainly be new educa- 
tional materials to be used in conjunction with books and serviced 
by libraries. 

Computers 

With the advent of the modern digital computer, librarians are 
speculating that, in the future, machines may be capable of perform- 
ing information operations closely resembling certain human opera- 
tions in today's library. Computers are used extensively in govern- 
ment and industry for process control, business data analyses, and 
scientific computation. That they may also be used in information 
retrieval and mechanical translation seems more than sheer specu- 
lation. Many investigator sand researchers have already demonstra- 
ted, through mathematical modeling, that the powerful capabilities 
of a computer can be applied to some rather ingenious information 
tasks. 

While research continues apace toward the specification and 
design of large-scale information retrieval machines and networks, 
down-to-earth studies are also being conducted to further the prac- 
tical adaptation of today's computers to specific library operations. 

Fundamental research is going on in a wide variety of disci- 
plines to improve existing methods for organizing and communicating 
information. Examples include studies in mathematical linguistics, 
mechanical translation, pattern recognition, artificial intelligence, 
the theory of information storage and retrieval, and classification 
theory. The National Science Foundation's Office of Science Infor- 
mation is the major source of federal financial support for research 
related to library automation both within and outside the government. 

Federal libraries are in a very good position to experiment with 
computers and gain worthwhile education and experience with them. 
Most United States computers are either located within the federal 
government or operated with federal funds, and while individual fed- 
eral libraries may not be able to afford or justify independent instal- 
lations, they can explore new applications on computers available in 
their respective agencies. However, except for the MEDLARS pro- 
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jectatthe National Library of Medicine 1 and the computing activities 
of the Armed Services Technical Information Agency, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, and the Naval Ordnance Labo- 
ratory, virtually no library in the executive is now experimenting 
with the use of computers. 

The Library of Congress, under a grant from the Council on 
Library Resources, took a giant step forward during the past year 
by formulating a project for investigating the prospects of automating 
various reference and cataloging functions. The study has been 
undertaken by a distinguished group of technical experts and the 
practical consequences of the effort may have considerable impact 
on federal library thinking. 

As the total federal structure grows and its physical assets 
expand across the country, the need for communicating library infor- 
mation to remote field operations is also apt to grow. The govern- 
ment-particularly, the Department of Defense-has acquired unri- 
valed equipment for, and experience with, advanced communications 
systems. Federal libraries will, in time, wish to experiment with 
and eventually develop integrated communication networks of their 
own for the dissemination of information. Although the government 
possesses seasoned human resources in the computer and communi- 
cations fields, their skills must somehow be married to the experi- 
ence of federal librarians if professional momentum is to be main- 
tained in library automation. 

The University of Illinois, under a grant from the Council on 
Library Resources, recently published its findings on the implica- 
tions of data processing for the library. The comments about the 
application of machines to university library processes can be con- 
sidered equally applicable to federal libraries: 

It should be very clearly understood, however, that the applica- 
tion of machines to library processes will not eliminate professional 
librarians. It is true that machine applications may reduce the 
amount of professional time spent in training clerks and student 
assistants, and in supervising and revising their work. But the work 
for which machines are most useful is that of carrying out the essen- 
tially routine, mechanical operations that should not be carried out 
by professional staff in any event. Indeed, the shortage of staff, both 
professional and clerical, is one of the compelling reasons for 
adapting machine methods to library needs. 

An acronym for the automatic Medical Literature Analysis and 

Retrieval System being developed by the General Electric Company at the 
National Library of Medicine. See "The MEDLARS Story" (Defense Sys- 
tems Department, General Electric Co., Bethesda, Md., 1962), multilithed. 
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If machine applications are to be successful, however, thejibrary 
intending to adopt them will have to be much more precise in its plan- 
ning than has usually been the case in the past. It will have to develop 
very clear policies as to the variety, quantity, and comprehensiveness 
of the services it intends to provide. Automation cannot operate under 
sloppy thinking. Large amounts of money have been wasted by organi- 
zations that leaped into automation without sufficient forethought, 
investigation, or analysis. . . 

Any new philosophy of library service incorporating the automa- 
tion of processes will have to take into account a number of factors 
besides the capabilities and limitations of data processing equipment 
if service is to be significantly improved over that now offered by 
conventional systems. These include the growing volume of publica- 
tion, rising costs of materials, increased competition for competent 
staff (with resultant increases in staff and processing costs), higher 
academic standards, the increasingly inter -disciplinary nature of 
contemporary scholarship, the steady trend towards greater stand- 
ardization and increasing availability of bibliographic data and ser- 
vices on a national level, and advances in modern communications. 

All of these academic and administrative factors, together with 
the demands imposed by machine methods, indicate service and 
organizational parameters somewhat different than those imposed by 
conventional methods. 2 

Whatever pioneering effort may evolve within the federal library 
community, provision should be made for its subsequent publication 
and critical evaluation by the library profession. Establishment of a 
Federal Library Council, part of whose budget is earmarked for 
research and development, would be one way to ensure that the 
results of individual efforts will be widely known and adequately 
appraised. 

Copying Devices 

Microphotography, photocopying, and facsimile transmission 
are three additional technical areas which have interested federal 
librarians. The first, mierophotography, is a tried and proven 
method for densely packing information into compact files. No other 
practical method offers as effective a solution to file growth as does 
microfilm. Available on the commercial market are a host of dif- 
ferent cameras and film storage media. Roll film, aperture cards, 
microfiche, sheet film, and microcards are examples of the micro- 

2 
Louis A. Schultheiss, DonS. Culbertson, EdwardM. Heiliger, Advanced 

Data Processing in the University Library (The Scarecrow Press, Inc., 
New York, 1962), pp. 22-23. 
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forms in use today in government libraries. In addition to the stor- 
age compression which microfilm provides, federal libraries use 
film for exchanging data with other libraries and for recording unique 
materials. 

Photocopying has received fairly widespread attention in federal 
libraries. In recent years, the cost of copying equipment and mate- 
rials has been reduced to a level that makes it cheaper, in many 
cases, for a library to prepare a take-away copy for a user than to 
lend him the original document. The trend toward "duplicating" 
libraries rather than "circulating" libraries seems to be strong. 

Facsimile transmission of published information has also been 
a long-sought objective, which would make possible the rapid com- 
munication of printed materials from one federal library to another. 
Video techniques have been considered for the purpose, but as of 
today their cost is too high. Facsimile scanning of the printed page 
by electro-optical techniques, using telephone circuits for trans- 
mission, is also available. Perfection of facsimile transmission 
would not only have reference and circulation implications for fed- 
eral libraries, but would also permit centralized reporting by a 
parent library of acquisitions and cataloging at scattered, remote 
branches. 

In the three areas described above, a wide variety of equipment 
and devices is available like automatic film cameras and film 
mounters, transmitters, etc., all of which can be installed under 
existing conditions. Devices of this kind cost $100 to $1,000 or more, 
but can be maintained and operated by library personnel. Sources of 
information about existing equipment can be found in Hawken 's review 
of copying equipment and the recent Council on Library Resources' 
report on circulation and charging systems. 3 

Recommendations 

In brief, the following recommendations seem warranted: 

1. A widespread, cooperative research program and policy 

should be developed by federal libraries to encourage the automation 

of their activities, whenever practical, 

o 

William R. Hawken, Photocopying from Bound Volumes; A Study of 
Machines, Methods, and Materials (Library Technology Project, American 
Library Association, Chicago, 1962); and George Fry and Associates, Sfeitfy 
of Circulation Control Systems: Public Libraries, College and University 
Libraries, and Special Libraries (Chicago, 1961), (a Library Technology 
Project, sponsored by the American Library Association and the Council 
on Library Resources). 
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2. A systematic program of training and education in documen- 
tation and automation should be provided for federal librarians. 

3. The value of cooperative experimentation in library automa- 
tion should be emphasized in order to minimize cost, avoid duplica- 
tion, and ensure widespread dissemination of results. 
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A STATISTICAL PROGRAM FOR FEDERAL LIBRARIES 
Frank L . Schick 



Observing the American library scene in 1950, Robert D. Leigh 
remarked that "the United States has a multitude of libraries, some 
of them magnificent institutions, but it has no library system." 
Luther Evans comes to the same conclusion about federal libraries 
as a result of his survey. His recommendations express the need to 
create such a system through a loose federation, closer coordination, 
and cooperation that would benefit the federal library establishment 
as a whole. 

This conclusion is so clear and convincing that the question 
arises as to why it has not previously been implemented. The record 
shows that, regardless of their attachment to commerce, industry, 
or government, the primary mission of special libraries is to serve 
the program and, more specifically, the research activities of their 
parent organizations. Surely, this requirement, and the restrictions 
it imposes upon the expenditures, responsibilities, and administra- 
tive freedom of federal librarians, has been the main obstacle to 
their achieving a more rational, cooperative allocation of library 
resources and services across the spectrum of government. How- 
ever, books and other library materials reflecting the vastness of 
man's knowledge and the individuality and curiosity of authors cannot 
readily or meaningfully be compartmentalized so as to accord neatly 
with the mission and organization of every federal department, 
bureau, and office. Considering the globe- circling variety in the 
missions of multifarious government units and the lowly status of the 
libraries that serve them, the dearth of coordination among federal 
libraries is understandable; but the resultant duplication, gaps, 
expense, and inefficiency involved in independent library services 
render the case for greater coordination and cooperation among these 
libraries more compelling. 

The Importance of Statistics 

From the librarian's viewpoint, set forth by Luther Evans, "an 
agency cannot adequately determine the role of its library without 

94 
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reference to that of other federal libraries." This is the fundamental 
rationale for a statistical program for federal libraries. The rela- 
tive requirements and performance of each library can be judged 
most fairly if some standards can be developed to show what support 
is necessary to provide adequate service in an agency of a given size 
and responsibility. Such standards cannot be set up unless there are 
some means of accounting uniformly for library activities through- 
out the federal establishment. 

Dr. Evans collected various statistics in his survey, which are 
reported and reflected throughout the text. He also offers specific 
recommendations for further studies. Some of these (such as the 
desirable number of library personnel with varying qualifications) 
cannot be undertaken until the necessary basic statistics are first 
obtained (such as the present numbers and utilization of personnel 
with various kinds of training and experience). As Dr. Evans cor- 
rectly observes, the present system of keeping statistics and making 
reports is "haphazard. 1 ' Many mandatory reports and statistics 
have no evident utility while other statistics * 4 of vital interest to 
good management" do not exist. 

Dr. Evans recommends that the Library Services Branch of the 
U. S. Office of Education compile such vital statistics on federal 
libraries together with those it already collects on nonfederal 
libraries. As this recommendation accords with the hope of the 
Branch to be of maximum possible service to the library community, 
it may be useful to review the status of its present program and 
plans regarding the collection of statistics on federal libraries. 

Although the U. S. Office of Education conducted its first library 
survey in 1870 1 and this was followed intermittently by other statis- 
tical studies, it was not until 1938 that the Library Services Branch 
was established as a separate unit within the Office with specific 
responsibility for library development. From 1938 to 1956, sys- 
tematic studies of public, school, and academic libraries were com- 
bined with such consultant and advisory services to these libraries 
as could be undertaken by a staff which did not exceed seven per sons. 
A major expansion of responsibilities and staff occurred in 1956 with 
the enactment of the Library Services Act which provided federal 
funds for public library development in rural areas. The initial 
five-year program of grants was extended in 1960 for another five 
years and, the following year, the Branch staff was further increased 
to 26 professional and clerical personnel in order to extend surveys 

The present Office was then the Bureau of Education, Department of 
Interior. 
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to special libraries and to improve coverage of school libraries. 
For survey purposes, special libraries will be grouped into at least 
four sectors state governments, the federal government, .industry 
and commerce, and private organizations and associations one of 
which will be surveyed each year. 

Library statistics are tools of administration, means of assess- 
ment, springboards for planning, and a base for comparison. They 
are one way to state concisely and comprehensively where American 
libraries stand individually, nationally, and internationally. The 
mounting volume of publications, the demand from both professional 
groups and the general public for more and better information ser- 
vices, and the increase of research personnel both within and outside 
the government require that library services be geared more closely 
to public and agency needs. Pertinent statistics can facilitate this 
adaptation, as well as provide a way to compare the performance of 
federal and nonfederal libraries. The Library Services Branch 
therefore welcomes the opportunity to include federal libraries within 
our survey program not merely to eliminate amajor gap in the infor- 
mation now available on special libraries but, more important, to 
foster better and more comprehensive library services throughout 
the nation. 

Forthcoming Survey of Federal Libraries 

The Branch's first survey of federal libraries, which should be 
started this year, will benefit from the data and experience acquired 
during Dr. Evans' study. The statistics gathered in his study provide 
a baseline for subsequent trend analysis. In addition, the success 
and failure of specific questions in eliciting data should facilitate the 
design of a new questionnaire and enhance the accuracy and useful- 
ness of the information collected. Members of the committee of fed- 
eral librarians ^ which reviewed the statistical aspects of Dr. Evans' 
report have also, fortunately, agreed to serve as advisors for the 
conduct of the forthcoming survey. 

Accordingly, it is our hope at the Library Services Branch that 
we may soon come to serve as that "central agency" recommended 
by Dr. Evans, "responsible for developing comparable concepts and 
measures" in the federal library field. As Dr. Evans notes, "A good 
deal of reliance. . .must be placed on statistics" by librarians and 
administrators "but those statistics must be good." The provision 
of good statistics will require the intelligent, concerted effort of all 

2 

Members are listed in Appendix C. 
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federal librarians, for gross statistics can be no more accurate than 
the raw records and reports from which they are compiled; and the 
inducement to exercise the care necessary to maintain these records 
can come only from the conviction of each librarian that the resultant 
information is important to the improved operation of their library 
and the entire federal library establishment. Statistics are not an 
end in themselves: better library service is, and better information 
is one way to achieve it. 



Chapter 15 



INTERLIBRARY COOPERATION 
Paul How ard 



The chief forms of cooperation among federal libraries have 
been the distribution of Library of Congress cards and the inter- 
library loan program also centering aroundthe Library. In addition, 
the three national libraries (the Library of Congress, the National 
Library of Medicine, and the National Agricultural Library) have a 
general working agreement on collection policies. Years ago, the 
Library of Congress and the Smithsonian Institution agreed to the 
transfer of the Institution's great scientific collection, and the trans- 
fer to the Library of surplus material from other federal libraries 
is governed by various statutes. In many instances, when functions 
have been transferred from one agency to another, collections have 
been transferred as well. 

Frequently, library associations have facilitated cooperation 
among federal librarians by providing a ready means of contact and 
action outside the formal structure of government. Independently as 
well as in collaboration with federal agencies, various associations 
have worked on personnel standards and programs; on binding and 
procurement problems; and on a federal statistical program. One 
association the Washington Chapter of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciationinitiated this survey of federal libraries. Despite or, at 
times, because of their inability to represent federal libraries offi- 
cially, the associations have, in many instances, served as useful 
and effective spokesmen for federal librarians. 

Nevertheless, all of the foregoing forms of cooperation together 
fall far short of what is needed for the government to derive full 
value from its libraries. A program of cooperation among federal 
libraries could be established which would improve the quality and 
increase the quantity of library service, with a salutary effect upon 
both federal research and operations. Much can be done with a mini- 
mum of funds. More can be done with greater funds, but the princi- 
pal obstacle is not money but organization and communication. 

With these premises in mind, an examination of possible areas 
of fruitful cooperation may indicate how a program should be initi- 
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ated. Many of these areas have already been mentioned In earlier 
portions of this report. It is not our purpose to recapitulate them, 
but rather to examine the intrinsic problems of fuller cooperation, 
to suggest some solutions to these problems, and to propose specific 
cooperative projects. Clearly, certain library problems do not lend- 
themselves to joint solution; others can only be dealt with by group 
effort; still others require a combination of group and individual 
effort. 

The question arises as to why more group action has not occur- 
redwhy a concerted effort has not been made to solve the major 
problems common to most federal libraries. Some such attempts 
have been made. At one time a voluntary council of federal librarians 
was formed. In 1948-49, it was proposed that the Library of Con- 
gress become the center of a network of federal libraries. Funda- 
mentally, these and other efforts failed because of the fragmented 
structure of the federal government and the discrete function of 
libraries within it. 

Each agency in the Executive has its own mission, from which 
its functions, budget, and organization are derived. It is difficult for 
a unit like the library, whose primary purpose is to help the parent 
agency to achieve its mission, to become extensively involved in a 
program designed to help other agencies accomplish their missions. 
This remains true even if some portion of the joint effort benefits 
the participating agency. 

Therefore, a permanent program of reliable and effective coop- 
eration among departmental libraries must be authorized and admin- 
istered by a level in the Executive with appropriate government-wide 
responsibilities. It must have the backing of the Chief Executive as 
well as of the individual executive agencies. Such a high-level office 
should provide a channel for communication among libraries, under- 
take research into problems extending beyond the scope of individual 
libraries, and perform services that can be provided more efficiently 
by joint than by individual effort. The kinds of research and services 
which are needed are sketched out below. 

Needed Cooperative Research 

Two kinds of cooperative research into federal library problems 
are required: the identification of necessary or desirable library 
services; and technical research into ways and means, machines and 
methods for improving services. Most research projects are likely 
to involve both components: the best type of service to be rendered, 
and the best technical means of rendering it. 
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Some problems into which cooperative research is urgently 
needed are: 

1. Improved Acquisition Services 

A broad, rational, complementary program of acquisitions for 
all government libraries can only be established and maintained by 
cooperative action. It can remain alive and responsive to changing 
conditions only by continuing, cooperative research which collects 
and evaluates the best information available on the nation's needs for 
the world's publications. 

2. The Organization of Library Materials 

Research into the optimal organization of library materials 
explores the basic elements of library service, of information stor- 
age and retrieval, and of knowledge itself. Indeed, ready access to 
relevant knowledge has become one of the critical problems affecting 
intellectual, social, and national life in the twentieth century. No 
single library or profession can hope to solve it, and current efforts 
explore only segments of the problem. Ultimately, it may be hoped, 
the capabilities and the limitations of machines, the demand for a 
comprehensive service, cost factors, good research, and good judg- 
ment will result in compatible systems for recording, organizing, 
and retrieving knowledge that are more comprehensive, flexible, and 
useful than any now available. 

It is hard to conceive of any organization outside the government, 
or less than government-wide in scope, which has not only cognizance 
of vast realms of knowledge but also the resources and the need to 
marshal that knowledge for pressing and at times unpredictable pub- 
lic purposes. The problem of developing a satisfactory information 
storage and retrieval system is complicated by the existence of 
mutually incompatible systems which would have to be scrapped or 
adapted at great cost. Yet, the continued proliferation of new 
schemes, and the urgency with which many uninitiated groups attack 
small segments of the problem, provide a further incentive for the 
coordination of present efforts, and for further basic scientific inves- 
tigation into the nature of information and its systematization. 

In addition, research is needed on the use of machines in library 
information retrieval systems: the type of machine best suited to 
present information systems, the extent to which these systems 
should be adapted to machines or the machines adapted to the sys- 
tems, the areas of knowledge to which machine techniques can be 
applied economically, and so forth. 
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In my opinion, research on the organization of library materials 
may well determine the nature of government library service and 
information retrieval systems for the rest of this century. It should 
represent the best combined efforts of federal librarians and 
research personnel.. 

3. Bibliographical Services 

With several notable exceptions (such as the Bibliography of 
Agriculture, the Index Medicus, and the Bibliography of North 
American Geology ), bibliographic services have not been developed 
as fully as their usefulness in government operations warrants. 
Interagency studies should be undertaken to prepare a more adequate 
federal bibliographic program coordinated with nongovernmental 
bibliographical activities such as those of the great abstracting 
journals. 

4. Organization and Management 

One of the findings of Dr. Evans* survey has been the inadequate 
consideration given by government administrators to the problems of 
library service, and one reason for this is the absence of standards 
or guidelines by which an administrator can judge the adequacy of 
his library's services. There are no standards against which to 
measure library resources and performance, no approved list of 
services that libraries should render, and no guide to library costs. 
Nor is there even a standard terminology for reporting library 
activities, and further confusion is caused by the special library 
terms used by document alists and information retrieval specialists. 
This situation could be improved if a library guide for federal 
administrators were prepared cooperatively by both librarians and 
administrators. 

Needed Cooperative Services 

The sale of Library of Congress catalog cards, the development 
of an interlibrary loan system, the U. S. Exchange Service at the 
Smithsonian Institution, the provisions for transferring surplus 
material to the Library of Congress and the National Archives, and 
the provisions of the Depository Library Act of 1962 all represent 
attempts to provide some of the joint facilities needed by federal 
libraries. 

Not one of these services has been entirely satisfactory, how- 
ever, because none is a truly cooperative enterprise. (The closest 
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approach is the interlibrary loan system.) This is not intended as a 
criticism of the Library of Congress, the Smithsonian Institution, or 
the National Archives, each of which simply seeks to achieve its own 
mission and must operate within the confines of its appropriations 
and statutory authority. But their services to other libraries are 
inevitably residual and can be rendered only to the degree that they 
do not conflict with or hamper primary missions. 

Three possible facilities illustrate the potentialities and need 
for fuller interlibrary cooperation: 

1. ^4 Joint Storage Center 

One of the obstacles to controlling the size of collections and, 
hence, the cost of operations is the need to house much valuable but 
little used material. The vast collections of the Library of Congress 
have not eliminated this problem, and the storage depots which some 
federal libraries maintain are usually unserviced and neglected. What 
is needed is a central depository in the Washington area and probably 
in other regions to store long runs of serials and little used mate- 
rials, set up to meet quickly the requests of cooperating libraries 
either by loan or facsimile reproduction. The reluctance of librarians 
to weed their collections would thereby be reduced, and the removal 
of dead weight from the shelves and catalogs would improve collec- 
tions and invigorate service. These gains would be augmented by the 
participation of nongovernment libraries in the storage center. 

Such a center would serve not only to reduce the size of collec- 
tions, but also to expedite interlibrary loans and bibliographical 
work. It should also facilitate the formulation of cooperative inter- 
departmental collection policies. 

2. A Cooperative Cataloging and Retrieval Program 

Centralized cataloging presents undoubted difficulties. So much 
even of the Library of Congress cataloging has had to be revised by 
individual libraries that many librarians have come to believe that 
centralized cataloging is impractical and not adaptable to special 
library situations. However, the idea will not die, as recent experi- 
ments like "cataloging- in- source 11 and the monthly sale of millions 
of Library of Congress cards attest. The reason is that cataloging 
and bibliographical control are the most difficult and costly of all 
library operations. 

While further research is needed, no amount of research will 
suffice to solve the problem. What is called for is a central govern- 
ment service, under the control of participating libraries, to provide 
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simple , rapid cataloging for peripheral materials that do not require 
the meticulous attention given to publications at the core ofa library's 
interest. Such a service would have a good chance of success. An 
important additional function would be to promote research on the 
organization of library materials. 

3. A Federal Library Journal 

A major obstacle to fuller cooperation among federal librarians 
is the absence of a regular means of communication. Many type- 
written reports of library surveys that are of great general interest 
remain in agency files. Many librarians are still unaware of the 
recent legislation authorizing advance payment for books in all agen- 
cies. Inconsistencies in terminology have handicapped the collection 
of reliable statistics and the development of useful standards for 
library services, personnel, and budgets. This lack of communica- 
tion, particularly regrettable in a profession whose goal is to facili- 
tate communication, is in no small measure responsible for those 
deficiencies in service which result from a librarian's ignorance of 
the best available methods, tools, and experience. It could be reme- 
died by publication of a professional journal containing pertinent 
regulations, findings of library studies, reports of new practices and 
apparatus, and articles and letters discussing widely shared prob- 
lems. A journal of quality, with a full-time professional staff, would 
best be established as a cooperative effort of the major departmental 
libraries. 

A Federal Library Council 

All the problems associated with cooperation between federal 
libraries point to the desirability of establishing a Council of Federal 
Libraries staffed by a secretariat within the Executive Office of the 
President. The functions of such a council should be to provide: 
(1) a channel for policy communication, formulation, and action by 
librarians and administrators, (2) a foruin for the authoritative 
evaluation of research proposals and findings, and (3) a means for 
establishing joint facilities and services. 

The costs of such a council would be small compared to the 
gains. One percent of present library budgets would probably sup- 
port most of the activities proposed in this chapter, 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
Harold Orlans 

The reference libraries of the federal establishment represent 
a great but neglected national resource. At present, they contribute 
much to the effectiveness of government, science, and scholarship; 
with more adequate support and utilization, they can contribute much 
more. Larger budgets can, of course, serve to improve collections, 
facilities, and services, as increases in salaries and responsibilities 
can serve to improve the quality of those attracted to federal library 
work. But perhaps the change which is most needed, and without 
which these measures will be less productive, is a more dynamic 
conception of the federal reference library. Too often is it regarded 
by both administrators and librarians as a repository for the record 
of the past, rather than as an information center, a marketplace of 
knowledge in which the ceaseless questioning of men is exchanged for 
the best answers that other men have provided or can provide. The 
federal library should be a vital agent in this exchange, and its suc- 
cess should be judged by the speed and efficiency with which it sup- 
plies government staff with such information necessary to their work 
as the public record can provide. 

The following are the main measures recommended in this 
report to advance this conception of the federal library. 

The Congress and the President should transfer the Library of 
Congress to the Executive branch, where it can best provide leader- 
ship for, and be responsive to, the needs of the libraries of the gov- 
ernment and the nation. 

The Bureau of the Budget should establish a Federal Library 
Council, composed of representatives of the major kinds of depart- 
mental libraries and with a high quality staff, to conduct and foster 
studies, and to advise on policies and action needed for more effec- 
tive federal library service. 

Federal administrators should see that the libraries of their 
agency actively and more imaginatively assist agency operations. 
This requires a number of interlinked steps: 

1 . The formulation of a clear and current statement of a library's 
scope and mission; and 

2. The allocation of sufficient resources to carry out that mis- 
sion, including adequate staff with adequate salaries. Better pay and 
more vigorous recruitment efforts are needed to alleviate the short- 
age of both professional and clerical library personnel. Greater 
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economy in the use of personnel can probably be achieved by increas- 
ing the investment in labor-saving equipment in the larger libraries 
and the ratio of clerical to professional staff in the smaller libraries. 

3. The librarian should be kept sufficiently informed of devel- 
oping agency programs and policies so that he can anticipate the 
materials and services which will be required. 

4. In turn, agency scientific and professional staff should be 
involved in formulating and revising selection and weeding policies, 
and should be systematically consulted about library services, to 
ensure that these meet their needs. 

5 . Procedures for the purchase of publications are now ensnarled 
in needless red tape, with resultant inefficiency and exasperating 
delays. They should be simplified and greatly speeded up. 

6. New arrangements should be worked out which will both 
protect the copyright of a work and permit its wider reproduction by 
the use of modern photodupli cation devices. 

7. Library statistics should be improved and further studies 
undertaken to develop basic standards for satisfactory library opera- 
tions and reasonable costs. 

Federal librarians, acting alone, should: 

1. Keep agency staff regularly informed of library resources, 
services, and new material of special interest. 

2. Take the initiative in formulating and obtaining official 
acceptance of acquisition and weeding policies, setting forth both 
areas of specialization and those in which the library will rely upon 
other collections, 

3. Draw upon the advice of agency professional staff and other 
experts in establishing and revising these policies. 

4. Develop procedures to reduce arrearages and make incoming 
material available more promptly. 

5. Enlarge indexing, bibliographical, abstracting, and other 
reference services to increase the library's usefulness to profes- 
sional staff. 

6. Improve their facilities and services for the use of micro- 
form material and the provision of photocopies. 

Federal librarians, in concert, should: 

1. Found a federal library journal to improve communication 
among federal libraries. 

2. Develop more comprehensive and integrated acquisition pro- 
grams, particularly for foreign publications, and 

3. Develop a complementary weeding program, hinged upon the 
provision of cooperative storage facilities in the Washington area and 
other major regional centers, in which withdrawn material can be 
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deposited, subject to recall. 

4. Aid the Library of Congress in developing classification sys- 
tems, and in keeping them up to date. 

5. Assist the prompt preparation and foster the widest possible 
use of Library of Congress catalog cards (either in their original or 
in reproduced form). 

6. Develop a single system for classifying and cataloging mate- 
rials subject to security restrictions. 

7. Enlarge, improve, and coordinate bibliographical, indexing, 
and abstracting services. 

8. Cooperate with the Library Services Branch of the U. S. Office 
of Education in arriving at comparable definitions of, and improved 
statistics on library operations, looking toward the development of 
agreed standards for library services and agreed measures of library 
efficiency. 

9. Conduct broad experiments in the mechanization and auto- 
mation of various library operations. 

10. Reduce delays in interlibrary loans. 
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It is a frequent practice of the Brookings Institution to present 
the findings of a study to a conference of experts, prior to publication. 
Such a conference was convened at Brookings on Saturday, June 22, 
1963, to discuss the report of Dr. Luther Evans and his colleagues, 
and the recommendation that a federal library council be established. 
This recommendation was endorsed without dissent,* in the following 
form: "That the Library of Congress and the Bureau of the Budget 
jointly invite appropriate agencies to explore the desirability of estab- 
lishing a continuing interagency group to advise on the problems of 
federal libraries." 

Participants (listed at the end of this summary) included federal 
librarians, senior agency administrators, and a number of spokes- 
men for university and public libraries and library associations. The 
conference was informal and unofficial, aiming at the free expression 
of individual opinion rather than the formal statement of agency posi- 
tions. The following account summarizes the major issues raised and 
the general concensus reached or alternative viewpoints expressed 
by the group although not always in this precise order. As the pre- 
sentation is necessarily selective and interpolations have occasionally 
been necessary for purposes of continuity or explanation, it may be 
best to term this an interpretive summary. Every effort has been 
made, nevertheless, to provide a balanced and accurate account, and 
material in quotes is drawn from a stenotype transcript of the dis- 
cussion. Responsibility for any error in presentation rests with the 
writer and should not be assigned to any other participant in the 
conference. 



Diversity Within Comparability 

Inherent in the evaluation of federal libraries and in any effort 
to formulate general government policies regarding their operations 
is the question of the degree to which they can reasonably be lumped 
together. Set aside the Library of Congress, as in a class by itself; 

* However, Mr. Walter Carlson, Director of Technical Information, 
Department of Defense, subsequently expressed strong opposition to the 
formation of a federal library council in a statement that appears in 
Appendix E. 
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the two other major collections in the Legislative branch at the 
Government Printing Office and the House of Representatives; the 
libraries of the Judiciary; and the many small libraries catering to 
the general reading needs of service men at military posts, patients 
at Veterans Administration hospitals, and the interested foreign 
public at many overseas locations of the U. S. Information Agency. 
There remain in the Executive branch several hundred technical and 
reference collections ranging from the exhaustive holdings of the 
National Agricultural Library and the National Library of Medicine, 
in their respective fields, and the large specialized resources of 
central departmental libraries like those of the Departments of 
State, Interior, Treasury, Commerce 3 Labor, and the Army down to 
modest but useful working collections of minor government sub- 
divisions, independent agencies, research installations , regional 
offices and field units, military stations, schools, and hospitals. 
Their holdings range from over a million to under a thousand books 
and pamphlets; the number of staff, from more than 200 to one. 
Relatively few of these libraries, conferees felt, qualify as good 
research libraries equivalent to those of a first-class university; 
and few operate under policies setting forth explicitly and currently 
the nature and quality of the materials and services they should pro- 
vide. Yet all exist to assist and advance the objectives of their 
agency and, thereby, in some measure, of the public; all function 
under government budgetary and personnel regulations; and all 
benefit or suffer from statutory or administrative controls on the 
procurement of publications, the expenditure of funds, and the pro- 
vision of various services. In sum, despite great diversities in 
size, quality, and purpose, departmental libraries have enough in 
common to warrant common consideration of many (not, by any 
means, all) of their problems, a point which was implicit in the 
statistical survey of their activities, in the response of librarians to 
the conference, and, indeed, in the entire day's discussion. 

To say this much, however, is not to make the additional 
assertion that these libraries constitute some sort of an organized 
system. As one participant remarked, ", . .there isn't any system 
of federal libraries. In fact, there isn't any system of federal 
libraries even in a single department." Others agreed that federal 
libraries are not substantially interrelated or coordinated across 
departmental lines, although it was pointed out that this is true of 
the libraries within certain departments (or at least within certain 
divisions of these departments): the Air Force, the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, and the Department of Agriculture 
were specifically cited (and to these should be added the central 
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system of services provided for Veterans Administration libraries). 
A centralized system, it was noted, has been set up to handle more 
than 100,000 technical reports generated each year by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and it is clear that, through the Federal Council 
for Science and Technology, the National Science Foundation, and 
other offices, the government has moved far closer to a coordinated 
system for handling technical documents and scientific information 
than for handling other library materials and services. The degree 
to which it may or may not be desirable similarly to systematize 
and coordinate library operations was an important, recurrent issue 
throughout the conference. 

Need for a Clear Library Policy 

Meaningful measures to improve library operations must be 
guided by a clear conception of the library's purpose and responsi- 
bilities: that is, by a definition of agency library policy. At present, 
one federal librarian declared, "nobody determines policy. I don't 
know of very many agencies that have a library policy, and certainly 
there isn't any library policy for the federal government as a 
whole. "1 Each department, agency, bureau, or office with a library 
or information service should, it was agreed, formulate and main- 
tain a current statement of policy regarding that service. The policy 
for every library in a department should be consistent with overall 
departmental policy and, until such time as a government-wide 
policy may be established, departmental policies should be, as one 
librarian put it, "in some degree compatible." 

A good deal of time was devoted to a discussion of how this 
policy statement should be determined and the points it should 
cover. 

One official affirmed the democratic position that the policy of 
a library "is determined by the people who use it. If they don't use 
it, it goes away. If they want it, it is there/' But, while the impor- 
tance of involving agency professional staff in formulating policy 
was recognized, it was noted that the library hardly constitutes an 
exception to the rule that the head of each agency bears ultimate 
responsibility (under the President and the Congress) for deter- 
mining and executing agency policy. In principle, therefore, library 
policy should be set by the head of each agency; in practice, it was 

1 Reputedly, high government officials agreed in December 1958 to the 
modest doctrine that government agencies should maintain their informa- 
tion and library services at an "adequate" level. However, no public 
pronouncement of library policy was then issued. 
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suggested, it is more realistic to say that policy should be set "at 
as high a level as possible." 

Besides indicating the broad fields in which service is required, 
the statement of policy should include at least the following points 
(reference to which does aot exclude others, perhaps of equal 
importance; not discussed for lack of time): 

1. The kinds of service to be provided: the extent to which the 
library should acquire or, instead, borrow material in its fields of 
cognizance; and whether it should merely provide material to users 
or should also provide information sought by users. 

2. The responsibilities of the library to the agency, other 
government agencies, nongovernment libraries, and the scholarly 
public. Nongovernment librarians in particular stressed that a 
policy that confines the library narrowly to meeting the needs of 
agency personnel may in the long run be wasteful if the needs of 
other departments and the nation can also be met at little additional 
expense or, through cooperative ventures, at reduced expense. 

3. The administrative position of the librarian. It was recom- 
mended that the librarian be so placed organizationally as to be 
systematically apprised of developing agency programs and policies 
(including information programs) so that he can anticipate needs for 
library materials and services. Obviously, conferees observed, it 
is neither feasible nor necessary for the librarian to be informed of 
every detail in agency programs; but he should be informed at least 
in general terms of those programs which will generate substantial 
demands for library materials or services. 

4. The mechanism for developing the library budget. The 
library and information budget should be determined at a level 
where it can be balanced against the needs of other agency programs 
rather than those of administrative services like mail, cafeteria, 
office supplies, and building maintenance. The appropriate level, it 
was suggested, might be that of the assistant secretary or assistant 
administrator, whereas at present the library is too often "under 
the junior administrative officer whose primary mission. . .is to get 
the typewriters and the brooms and to operate the building." 

One official remarked that "the Administration proposes and the 
Congress disposes"; the value of libraries was recognized in his 
department but "the problem in our case is primarily that Congress 
doesn't see that libraries are very important.*' Some participants 
conceded that the Congress should be better informed about the 
importance of library services and facilities to many agency opera- 
tions, while others deemed it unwise "to lecture the Congress on 
what they should and should not do," and pointed out that uncertainty 
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about congressional response induced some agencies to conceal 
certain library and information costs in their budget presentations. 
As it developed, the group elected to confine the remainder of the 
day's discussion to the problems of the Executive. 

AN INTERAGENCY LIBRARY COUNCIL 

The desirability of establishing an interagency council on 
federal libraries, and the most desirable auspices, composition, 
authority, and agenda for such a council, were considered at length. 

Among the arguments advanced for the establishment of a coun- 
cil were the present lack of any continuing, formal channel for the 
exchange of information about federal library programs and policies, 
for joint research into common problems, and for the development 
of cooperative activities. 

The arguments against a council were advanced either by 
opponents, critically minded proponents, sceptics, or politicians it 
was not always evident which, Thus, one official who was initially 
critical of the idea eventually appeared to favor it or, at any rate, 
not to oppose it, remarking, "I took a vigorous stand on this federal 
council because I wanted to draw out the arguments on the other 
side. I think it is well to get the arguments on both sides. 11 

Critics questioned the need for a new council to represent 
federal libraries, suggesting that existing organizations, or sections 
of existing organizations, like the Special Libraries Association or 
the Association of Research Libraries, could serve the purpose; and 
where this was not true, special ad hoc groups of librarians could be 
formed to deal with particular problems through existing govern- 
ment channels. Were the problems of federal libraries for 
instance, with regard to cataloging and systems of classification 
sufficiently unique to warrant solutions that would be inapplicable to 
other libraries? Some of the problems which it was proposed that a 
council consider * 'would tend to smack of lobbying, or tend to smack 
of unionism, or tend to smack of professional activities, depending 
on what point of view you want to take" (although the specific pro- 
blems were not cited, presumably the speaker had in mind the ques- 
tion of librarians* salaries and civil service grades). Besides, in 
the area of scientific information, a mechanism already exists to 
promote interagency cooperation through the National Science 
Foundation and the Federal Council for Science and Technology, 2 

2 Title IX of the National Defense Education Act of 1958 established a 
Science Information Service in the National Science Foundation to 4i (l) pro- 
vide, or arrange for the provision of indexing, abstracting, translating, 
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and ''with certain exceptions. . .what is the difference between the 
library field and the scientific information field?" Having shown 
themselves to be ineffective, in comparison to information special- 
ists, in coping with their problems, one official intimated, librarians 
sought a council simply to strengthen their position in the govern- 
ment: ". . .certain dying elements of an economy, who may or may 
not be subsiding in influence or responsibility, have a tendency to 
react in a political sense instead of within the administrative frame- 
work in which they exist. I would urge careful attention to whether 
you are going to end up creating this impression." 

Ad hoc committees, proponents of a library council countered, 
are useful in dealing with ad hoc problems or in reporting to some 
person or body with authority or at least with continuing cognizance 
of a problem, but to expect them to deal effectively and comprehen- 
sively with the varied, recalcitrant, and persistent problems of 
federal libraries is simply unrealistic: ". . .it is just moonshine to 
think of government being improved by a simultaneous feeling of 
pressures among a lot of people which generate ad hoc solutions." 
If such solutions are so effective, why not disband the Federal 
Council for Science and Technology and substitute ad hoc com- 
mittees, as needed? The charge of lobbying cuts both ways at 
scientists as well as librarians or not at all. The Federal Council 
has done useful and effective work; but its scope is limited to areas 
of science and technology. "We have law libraries, we have eco- 
nomics, we have political science, and there might even possibly be 
some interest in literature. . .the library function in the government 
. . .is broader than science and technology. " What is desperately 
needed now ll is a group which really represents the library work of 
the agencies, which really discusses them, which has capabilities of 
getting the necessary investigation done to establish the facts. . .and 
. . .to reach some potentially profitable results and then some ave- 
nue by which these can be recommended to the agencies." 

and other services leading to a more effective dissemination of scientific 
information, and (2) undertake programs to develop new or improved 
methods, including mechanized systems, for making scientific information 
available," and' a Science Information Council advisory to the Service. 
The Federal Council for Science and Technology, established by Executive 
Order 10807 on March 13, 1959, has reporting to it an active Committee 
on Information; and the President's Science Advisory Committee has also 
periodically reviewed problems of scientific information (see its reports, 
Improving the Availability of Scientific and Technical Information in the 
United States, Dec. 7, 1958, and Science, Government, and Information, 
Jan. 10, 1963.) 
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As the discussion proceeded, there was a visible tempering of 
views by both the critics and the proponents of a library council, 
until the following concensus was reached: The council idea merited 
further exploration, but this should be done informally, at first, to 
determine what, in fact, was the degree of interest shown by various 
agencies and the degree of agreement about the specific problems 
with which such a council should deal. If these initial steps prove 
successful, then a council should be formally established. 

Sponsorship 

The importance of designating a suitable agency to take respon- 
sibility for these exploratory steps was recognized. Many partici- 
pants felt that this should be the Bureau of the Budget, in view of its 
multiagency authority and advisory role to the President, but the 
final recommendation of the group was that the Librarian of 
Congress and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget should jointly 
share this responsibility. Staff would be volunteered by the Library 
of Congress and, to some extent, other participating agencies, 
depending upon the nature of the work and the qualifications of avail- 
able personnel. 

The exact form of the final recommendation was: ". . .we 
recommend that the Bureau of the Budget and the Library of 
Congress jointly invite various agencies concerned to participate in 
an interagency group looking toward the establishment of a more 
formal and more permanent body to consider the problems of the 
federal libraries." The meeting of minds on this recommendation 
was complete, no one present dissenting in an oral vote.* 

Either because of general satisfaction with the degree of accord 
that had been reached after significant discord or because of the 
lateness of the hour, the group did not burden its major resolution 
with subsidiary detail. Thus, the desirability of inviting the Office 
of Science and Technology to join the Library of Congress and the 
Bureau of the Budget in exploring the matter of a federal library 
council was raised, but left to the decision of the latter two agencies. 
However this might best be handled administratively, the importance 
of coordinating the library and information operations of the govern- 
ment in both scientific and nonscientific areas was evident: ". . .we 
certainly shouldn't go one way in science and technology and go 
another way in the social sciences and humanities. 1 ' 

Nor was it deemed necessary to specify the agencies and 

*A statement of dissent was, however, later received from one impor- 
tant participant (see Appendix E). 
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officials who should participate in further discussions or the pro- 
blems they should examine. The group had, however, previously 
considered many of these matters, and its observations and conclu- 
sions may be summarized as follows: 



Compos ition 

The authority which an interagency council can exercise is 
determined by the statutory or delegated authority of the agency 
representatives who serve upon it. Accordingly, an effective council 
must be composed of agency representatives with policy-making 
responsibilities in library matters; and in the case of many, if not 
most departments and agencies, this means not the librarian but his 
superior, one or several echelons up the administrative ladder. The 
point was put forcefully by a government officer with long experi- 
ence in interagency deliberations: ". . .no council. . .will be worth 
its salt very long, and it will atrophy very fast unless the people who 
sit on it have enough responsibility within their given agency for that 
activity so they can pretty well speak for their agency. In other 
words, if you appoint a librarian who is way down in the administra- 
tion, who can't commit anything, can't state an agency position, 
doesn't know and understand the agency's position and policy and 
can't influence it, your committee is going to die overnight. That 
is, they can start talking, but they are not going to get anywhere. 
You have to get it up at a high enough level." 

Patently, the higher the official and the broader the range of his 
policy responsibilities, the less time is he likely to give to any one 
of them such as library affairs. But the time-consuming work of an 
effective interagency council is done by its staff and subsidiary 
(standing or ad hoc) committees. Accordingly, the departmental 
representative on an interagency library council might be an assist- 
ant secretary for administration, a director of research, or an 
assistant director for program planning or for information and 
training; but his working delegate on various subcommittees might 
be the departmental librarian, documentalist, or bibliographer. 

Authority 

With regard to the authority a council should exercise, there 
was some disagreement. In the preponderant view and certainly 
that which accurately describes the structure of executive authority 
no interagency council can exercise any independent powers not 
conferred, and individually concurred in, by the head of each agency. 
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s \ . .it is wholly inappropriate to give such a body any directive 
authority whatsoever . We do not have any such authority in inter- 
agency committees. . .the advantage of an interagency group is 
really interchange of information and perhaps some joint effort in 
examining problems and agreement on things that each will under- 
take on their own authority. We are not going to interpose such a 
body between the agencies' librarians and the responsible heads of 
agencies."^ 

Yet, a contrary opinion was expressed by several participants. 
A library council, one declared, * 'should have not only the power to 
persuade but in certain instances. . .the power to require coopera- 
tion. I don't think that it should have the authority to tell the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or the Department of the Interior that you have 
to have this kind of a library, but I think it should have the authority 
to say, if you are going to have a library it should meet certain 
standards of quality so that the government's money. . .will not be 
wasted on giving an inferior type of service. It should have enough 
authority. . .to set broad standards developed in concert with the 
departments working as awhole." And another, after reviewing many 
voluntary efforts to achieve interlibrary cooperation which had come 
to nought because of the lack of authority to implement decisions or 
even to convene a group of responsible officials from different agen- 
cies, concluded that, if an interagency council is to succeed, ;t You 
have to have here the essence of authority." 

Did the disagreement reflect merely a confusion about the basis 
of authority in the executive branch or, rather, an underlying 
division as to the influence which a council should exert and, ulti- 
mately, the degree of coordination and standardization in library 
operations that may be either desirable or feasible (and the varying 
benefits and costs that standardization may bring to different agen- 
cies) ? In the wish of many federal librarians to see a council 
advise the Bureau of the Budget, there is plain the hope to invoke the 
prestige and, if necessary, authority of the President to sanction its 
recommendations. However, the Bureau can hardly adjudicate every 
difference of policy and practice among the many libraries of 
powerful independent departments, and, even were it to do so at the 
request of the President, there would remain outside its jurisdiction 

3 

It may be noted that Sec. 10 (d) of the Executive Order establishing 

the Federal Council for Science and Technology specifically states that 
* ' The Council shall be advisory to the President and to the heads of Fed- 
eral agencies represented on the Council; accordingly, this order shall not 
be construed as subjecting any agency, officer, or function to control by 
the Council/' 
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the single most indispensable library of the government and the 
nation, the Library of Congress. 

The Problems That a Council Should Consider 

The success of a council confronting these formidable and 
inescapable difficulties may well hinge upon the nature of the pro- 
blems it chooses to consider. 

On the one hand, it was said that the root cause of the persistent 
difficulties of federal libraries "is a lack of willingness to tackle 
these really tough problems." On the other hand, is it reasonable 
for a new and purely advisory group without special powers, experi- 
ence, or staff to start by tackling those problems which are toughest 
technically, financially, and politically? The sentiment of the group 
seemed to be expressed by one nongovernment librarian: "What is 
required at the moment. . .is moving cautiously within the federal 
government to get something started with a maximum of concur- 
rence and a minimum of controversy. . .the beginning ought to be 
modest; it ought to be the kind that would stay away from controver- 
sial issues as much as possible; it should pick subjects to investi- 
gate which are the most universally recognized as problems that 
need investigation, that don't raise questions about changing any- 
body's authority over what he is now doing/' 

Initially, therefore, it may be wise for a federal council to 
concentrate upon significant but tractable problems requiring the 
cooperation of a number of libraries that clearly stand to benefit 
from their solution. While the group did not presume, in the short 
time available, to review all of the problems that might warrant the 
attention of a council, the following were among those commended 
for its consideration: 

1. Speeding up library procurement 

At present, the General Services Administration, by competitive 
bid, lets a national contract with various subscription agencies 
under which government libraries may obtain a discount averaging 7 
to 10 percent on the publisher's list price for certain periodicals 
itemized in Federal Supply Schedules. Although use of these sched- 
ules is not mandatory outside of the GSA, many libraries find it 
difficult to justify not using it, even when the apparent economies 
are accompanied by lengthy delays and poor service; accordingly, 
the recent volume of publication purchases on GSA schedules has 
been on the order of $5 to 6 million a year. So long as voluntary 
schedules are maintained (and, apparently, federal agency repre- 
sentatives consulted by GSA have, to date, unanimously rejected 
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suggestions that they be either abandoned or made compulsory)^ a 
library council could be of decided help in advising on a) titles to be 
included in, excluded from, and periodically added to the schedules, 
and b) the circumstances under which use of the schedules should be 
encouraged or discouraged. 

However, the major problem in library procurement apparently 
does not stem from the Federal Supply Schedules. Evidence was 
presented in the Brookings survey of excessive delays resulting 
from the inappropriate application of general government contrac- 
ting regulations, the unnecessary duplication of paperwork, and 
other causes. Conference participants supplied additional evidence 
of such delays. One librarian observed, "We prepare requisitions 
for purchase of books, periodicals, and so on. It is sent to our pro- 
curement office which copies that exactly, and three weeks later 
sends that copy out to the supplier." Another remarked, "In a lot 
of the libraries there is no petty cash provision. So if you have a 
demand for two copies of Life magazine and you have a subscription 
for only one, they simply can't go down to the corner drugstore and 
buy it." Overseas publications present additional difficulties: 
4 'Federal policy generally runs in the direction of 'Buy American.' 
There are. . .procurement officers throughout the Department of 
Defense who refuse to order subscriptions to foreign publications on 
this ground." 

Most obstacles to efficient library procurement, therefore, 
appear to arise from the rote imposition of departmental purchasing 
regulations and of applicable or inapplicable statutes. A construc- 
tive inquiry should indicate how these obstacles can be overcome 
and define the proper role of Federal Supply Schedules in library 
procurement. 

2. Making incoming material more quickly available 

A great deal needs to be done, it was agreed, to make incoming 
materials more quickly available; and realistic and specific proce- 
dures worked out by an interagency group can be helpful in achieving 
this goal. 

There are several aspects to the problem; First, there is the 
timely selection of pertinent new publications and documents. Here 
gains can be made both by improved operations within the library 
and by systematic consultation with agency professional staff. Sec- 
ond, there is the importance of expediting procurement procedures 

A month after the conference, an interagency working group recom- 
mended that GSA discontinue the schedule for periodicals. 
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that has already been mentioned. Finally, there is the problem of 
cataloging both new materials and arrearages that have grown from 
the gradual accumulation of less urgent material and from bulk 
acquisitions that cannot readily be cataloged by the normal staff and 
methods. To cope with arrearages, some materials might be sub- 
jected to abbreviated handling and cataloging on a temporary basis, 
and where the selection of material is made with adequate aware- 
ness of the degree and nature of reader interest, these procedures 
might prove to be permanently satisfactory. 

3. Developing compatible and current classification systems 

High on the agenda of an interagency council, in terms of 
importance, but perhaps lower in terms of political and financial 
feasibility, should be placed the development of current cataloging 
systems that are mutually compatible among government and, wher- 
ever possible, nongovernment libraries. The Library of Congress, 
the National Library of Medicine, the National Agricultural Library, 
the Armed Services Technical Information Agency, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration and other agencies have vast cataloging operations used not 
only within the government but by public and private libraries and 
technical information services throughout the nation. Unfortunately, 
the present product of these operations (classification systems, 
catalog cards and entries, and the like) are not always compatible or 
current, so that one system is of little or no value to users of 
another system, with consequent great waste and duplication of per- 
sonnel, time, and money. Any progress toward rendering these 
systems compatible and interchangeable will represent a gain in the 
economy and efficiency of the nation's library and information 
services. 

4. Improving civil service and professional standards 

The Civil Service Commission has been engaged in a study of 
both professional and library assistant positions which will result in 
the issuance of new standards for use in civil service examinations 
and the evaluation of jobs and the qualifications of applicants. (The 
general federal salary raise of 1962 has made government library 
employment more competitive with nongovernment employment, 
though there may still be a problem at the higher grades.) A library 
council would not be competent to examine those aspects of job 
classification that reflect the entire structure of federal employ- 
ment. It could, however, help the Civil Service Commission to 
develop improved standards and qualifications for various levels of 
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library work. The final responsibility for the determination of such 
standards and for the assignment of specific grades would, of 
course, necessarily rest with the commission. 

The group did not dwell extensively upon the professional quali- 
fications and quality of librarians, but comments interspersed in the 
day's discussion (more convincing, in some ways, for being 
unstudied) implied that these left something to be desired. Some of 
the visible conflict between librarians and information specialists 
or documentalists may reflect this judgment as well as disagree- 
ment over the type of service which should be rendered. There is a 
"crucial distinction," it was noted, "between a document. . .and the 
information contained in that document. . .the technical staffing of 
the libraries rarely permits doing a competent job in the handling of 
the information in the documents. They are very good at handling 
the documents." And, again, during the discussion of the impor- 
tance of keeping librarians informed about agency program develop- 
ments, it was suggested that information alone was not enough; 
librarians must also be able to understand it: ". . .a communication 
channel is both a sender and a receiver, and if one is out of order, 
there is no sense in trying to use that communication channel." To 
this, there was a caustic rejoinder that the issue was not one of 
qualifications but, simply, of money: ". . .the Department of 
Defense [or, read, "science agencies"] has had enough money in 
recent years so they can afford to have people glean stuff out of 
books and pamphlets and provide this as information to their users 
. . .Most usually a library has a tough enough time if it can ade- 
quately keep its stuff cataloged and retrieve the book or paper for 
whoever wants it." A library council might usefully demarcate the 
kinds of services that can be provided at different budgetary levels, 
and the kinds of professional personnel that are needed for each 
kind of service. 

5. Improving library statistics 

Reliable statistics are vital to good administration and good 
budgeting and to a clearer understanding of the range of library 
services and an appraisal of their efficiency. Yet the dearth, 
unreliability, and incomparability of federal library statistics was 
attested by the Brookings survey and confirmed by the judgment of 
the group: ". . .the fullness of the report of the Library of Con- 
gress certainly leaves nothing to be desired, but there are no data 
available to present the facts concerning the total federal library 
establishment. There is no way for anybody to say today how much 
these libraries spend on books or anything else. There is no possi- 
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bility, even, to say how many people are employed. . .though the 
Civil Service Commission does publish some data on that. . .There 
is a dissimilarity or nonexistence of standard definitions and termi- 
nology." There is not even a standard definition of a book. 

Several efforts are currently under way to promote comparable' 
usage of library terms and to improve the quality of library statis- 
tics. The Council on Library Resources, the National Science 
Foundation, and the National Library of Medicine are jointly spon- 
soring a study of existing and needed library definitions which 
should lead to the preparation of a handbook of library definitions 
and terminology. Both the American Library Association and the 
Special Libraries Association are also actively concerned with the 
matter. The U. S. Office of Education's Library Services Branch is 
planning to extend its surveys of library operations to federal 
departmental libraries (as well as to other special purpose librar- 
ies) and might well lend staff assistance to the statistical work of an 
interagency council. The council's special functions would be to 
represent federal libraries in the ongoing work of national and 
international library associations; to assist the Office of Education, 
the Bureau of the Budget, and individual agencies in improving the 
quality and range of library statistics; and, in general, to help 
federal libraries reach agreement on the use of terms and to advise 
on the kinds of statistics they should maintain. 

6. Clarifying the copyright law 

Modern techniques enable a library to provide photocopies of 
extracts or entire works; but full exploitation of this potentially 
invaluable service is handicapped by certain interpretations of the 
copyright law. Research libraries throughout the country have 
naturally been concerned with the problem; a committee of the 
Association of Research Libraries is presently working on it, in 
consultation with publishers' representatives. The support and 
cooperation of a federal library council would be of material assist- 
ance in arriving at a satisfactory solution. 

7. Additional problems 

The foregoing problems are those to which the group devoted 
some time. Others that were merely alluded to (but are not neces- 
sarily any the less important) included: the development of coop- 
erative acquisition programs, especially with respect to foreign 
publications; the development of joint indexing and bibliographical 
programs; the exploration of cooperative storage facilities for 
libraries in a single metropolitan area; and the possible publication 
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of a federal library journal to promote the exchange of information 
on library policies and practices, research findings, job opportu- 
nities, and the like. Numerous other problems, of no less signifi- 
cance, could readily be added. 

THESE LIBRARIES SERVE THE NATION 

One refrain ran through the day's discussion, especially in the 
remarks of nongovernment librarians: the libraries of the govern- 
ment exist to serve not only the government but the nation. "These 
libraries don't belong just to the federal government. They belong 
to the country, and librarians all over the country are affected by 
what is done in the federal library system/' "The Library of 
Congress, which catalogs for itself, as everybody knows also cata- 
logs a large proportion of the collections of the other libraries of 
the country. What ASTIA and AEC and NASA do are also used by 
other libraries of the country. "The $10 billion government expendi- 
tures in 1963 on research and development at private industry, uni- 
versities, and other nonprofit institutions generate vast demands for 
scientific and technical information and library services and, in 
part, finance these services; in addition, the government spent this 
year an estimated $74 million directly on scientific and technical 
information activities. In short, government and nongovernment 
library and information activities are indissolubly linked, and 
federal policy should be designed to enhance the library resources 
and services not only of the government but the nation. 
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APPENDIX A 

SELECTED TABLES ON REFERENCE LIBRARIES 

The following tables summarize information reported by 212 federal 
reference (special, or technical) libraries. Unless otherwise specified, 
the information pertains to fiscal year 1959 (July 1, 1958 - June 30, 1959). 

List of Tables 

1. Number of Libraries Reporting, by Size of Collection and Budget 

2. Summary Statistics 

3. Holdings 

k. Amount of Shelving 

5. Reader Services Performed 

6. Number of Seats 

7. Hours of Opening 

8. Types of Catalogs 

9. Classification Systems 

10. Subject Headings 

11. Use of Library of Congress Cards 

12. Use of Advance and Standing Orders 

13. Number of Days to Process an Order 
1^. Exchange Arrangements 

15. Exchange Arrangements by Geographic Area 

16. Number of Positions 

17. Years Experience of Professional Staff, by IJrpe of Library 

18. Distribution of Positions by Civil Service Classification and Library Size 

19. Allocation of Positions by Function in kS Larger Libraries 



Table 1 

Number of Libraries Reporting, 
by Size of Collection and Budget 







Number with 


Agency 


Total 


Holdings 


of 


Budget of 






50,000 


Under 


$5 0,000 


Under 






volumes 


50,000 


or 


$50,000 






or more 


volumes 


more 




Civilian Agencies 


83 


35 


48 


26 


57 


Defense Department 


129 


15 


114 


28 


101 


Army 


64 


7 


57 


13 


51 


Navy 


46 


5 


41 


7 


39 


Air Force 


19 


3 


16 


8 


11 


Total 


212 


50 


162 


54 158 



Table 2 




Summary Statistics 




Number of 


Average Number of 


Libraries 
Reporting 


212 
181 
113 
89 


Books and serial volumes (thous.) 
Added 

Withdrawn 
Lent 


54,6 

3-3 
1.4 

44.7 


193 
204 


Feet of shelving (thous.) 
Seats 


6.7 
45,0 


151 
148 
158 


Dollars expended (thous ) 
On staff 
On books and binding 


$84.4 

67.5 
18.1 


202 


Positions, June 30, 1959 


11.6 



Table 3 
Holdings 



Number of 


Percent of 
Libraries 


Volumes* 
(thous ) 


Libraries 


500 or more 
200 - 1*99 
100 - 199 
5 - 99 
10 - 1*9 
Under 10 


5 
9 

16 
20 
80 
82 


2 
k 
8 
9 
38 
39 


Total 


212 


100 



# Including pamphlets. 



Table k 
Amount of Shelving 



Libraries 



Thousand Feet 


Number 


Percent 


of Shelving 




Civilian 


Defense 




Civilian 


Defense 




Total 


Agencies 


Depta 


Total 


Agencies 


Dept 


50 or more 


3 


3 


- 


2 


k 


- 


20 - ^99 


12 


7 


5 


6 


9 


li 


10 - 19,9 


Ik 


6 


8 


7 


8 


7 


5 - 99 


28 


14 


Ik 


15 


18 


12 


4.9 or less 


13* 


k6 


88 


70 


60 


77 


Total 


191 


16 


115 


100 


100 


100 



Table 5 
Header Services Performed 



Service 


Percent Performing Among 


Libraries of 




Total 


Civilian 


Defense 






Agencies 


Department 


Issue accession lists 


93 


86 


98 


Notify staff of material of interest 


89 


82 


93 


Regularly 


59 


58 


60 


Occasionally 


29 


2k 


33 


Help staff prepare bibliographies 


68 


72 


65 


Make literature searches 


63 


63 


6^ 


Prepare 








Reading lists 


35 


^3 


30 


Special indexes 


33 


k2 


27 


Abstracts 


2k 


27 


22 


Compile legislative histories 


15 


3^ 


3 


Maintain clipping service 


13 


10 


15 


Have manual on library use 


32 


25 


36 


Number of libraries 


212 


83 


129 



Table 6 
Number of Seats 



Seats Per 


Percent of Libraries in 


Library * 


Civilian 

Agencies 


Defense 
Department 


Total 


100 or more 


10 


8 


9 


50 - 99 


13 


Ik 


28 


20 - 1*9 


3k 


ko 


38 


10 - 19 


2k 


27 


26 


1 - 9 


20 


10 


2k 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


Number of 








libraries 


80 


122 


202 



* Including those in carrels and cubicles. 
132 



TablLe 7 
Hoizrs or Opening 



Ho-uzrs Open 
Fez* Weelk 


Pez-cen-b of* 


Less 
40 
4x - 
Mo:re 


-bnan 4o 

60 
-than 6O 


6 
63 

7 


To-fcaX 


XOO 


Nxambe:r 


208 



Table 8 
Types or Catalogs 



Pex*cerrb or 

Maiirt a inxng 



Type of* Ca-fcaXog 



84 
4 

46 

19 

X6 



9 

46 
19 



2T 



SlieXf-Xls-b 
AXone 

Wi-bli dic"felona27y onXy 
Wi-tii dic-bionairy 

and. o-tnez"(s) 
Wl-tli o-Uaex- -type(s) 

Dic-tionairy 

Alone 

Wx-bn sneXT-Xis-t oxiXy 

Wi-tii siieXT-lis-t and 



Witili 



Su"bjee-fc 
CXassed. 
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Table 9 
Classification Systems 



Percent 
Using 


Clas s if i cat i on 


39 

23 

T | j_ 
li. i 

li- 

2 
2 


Library of Congress 
Dewey Decimal 
Special system 
Boston Medical Library 
Department of Agriculture 
Cunningham 
National Library of Medicine 
Two systems in combination 


10O 


Total 


197 


Number of libraries 



9 percent reported a combination of the Dewey and 
seme other system; and 8 percent^ the Library of 
Congress and another (each of the foregoing figures 
including 3 percent using both the Dewey and LC) 
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Table 1O 
Subject Heading's 



Percent Using: 


Subject Heading* 


71 


Single system 


45 
15 
6 

3 
2 

24 


Library of Congress 
Special system 
Sears 
National Library of* Medicine 
AST1A 

Multiple system 


22 
15 
8 
4 
** 

5 


Library of Congress and other 
Special system and otner 
ASTIA and otner 
Sears and other 
National Library or Medicine 
and other 

No Information 


10O 


Total 


212 


Number of* libraries 



In a few cases, a modified form of the 
designated system* 
than Q5 percent. 
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Table XX 
Use of* ,i.~bara.:ry of Congress 



Pe^oerrb of" 


VoXuines 


mra^aa 


80^ SLrtd. ove:r 
50 T9/& 
25 _ l4-^& 
Sif^ oz" Xess 
O 


32 

XT 

9 
XX 
33. 


To-baX 


XOO 


x^^e,; 


2X2 



^ 

-fciie Xi"bx*a.ry use iC ca.rd.s7* 9 
fox- wfoa/t pex*cexrtage or 

and 



Table 12 
Use of Advance and Standing Orders* 







Libraries in 


Percent Indicating That 


Civilian 


Defense 


Total 






Agencies 


Department 




Advance orders 


are used a 


85 


57 


67 


Standing orders 


for serials are 








Used b 




26 


10 


16 


Desired c 




62 


81 


75 



Number reporting on 



Advance orders a 


67 


121 188 


Standing orders 
Use b 
Desire c 


69 

52 


121 190 
113 165 



^Representing replies to three questions? 

a. "Concerning orders in advance of publications Is the library 

authorized to place such orders?" 
bo "Do regulations allow the library to obtain annuals, biennials,, 

yearbooks, and similar titles on standing orders?" 
c, "If the library does not now obtain materials on standing orders, 

would it do so if permitted?" 
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Table 13 
Number of Days To Process an Order* 



Libraries in 


Percent of Libraries Reporting 


Number of 
Libraries 


5 days 6 - 15 16 - 30 31 days 
or less days days or more 


Total 


Civilian agencies 
Defense Department 
Army 
Navy 
Air Force 


50 31 16 3 
22 J5J_ -gjL ,j_ 
20 31 3^ 15 
38 45 10 7 
V/ 20 33 


100 
100 ; 
100 
100 
100 


6k 
109 

65 
29 

15 


All agencies 


32 35 22 11 


100 


173 



^Representing replies to the questions "Approximately how many days 
does it take for the average order to be processed after it leaves 
the library and before it is sent to the dealer (or contractor)?" 



Table Ik 
Exchange Arrangements 



Number Per 


Percent of Libraries in 


Number of 


Library 


Civilian 


Defense 


All 


Libraries 




Agencies 


Department 


Agencies 




50 or more 


22 


7 


13 


27 


10 - 49 


k 


5 


5 


10 


1 - 9 


10 


15 


13 


27 





65 


73 


70 


IkS 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


212 


Number of Libraries 


33 


129 


212 





Table 15 
Exchange Arrangements by Geographic Area 



Area 


Number of 


Average Number 




Libraries 




of Arrangements 




with Exchange 


Arrangeme nt s 






Arrangements 






United. States 


55 


4,497 


82 


Europe 


28 


3,881 


139 


Asia 


21 


950 


45 


Canada 


19 


347 


18 


latin America 


16 


882 


55 


Africa 


15 


251 


17 


Australia 


15 


218 


15 


Soviet Russia 


12 


137 


11 


Unspecified 




4,106 




Total 


64 


15,269 


239 



Table 16 
Number of Positions 



Number of 



Positions per 
Library 


Libraries 


Positions 


Positions 


51 or more 
11 - 50 

1-10 


6 

46 
150 


759 
1,021*. 
566 


32 
44 
2k 


Total 


202 


2,349 


100 



Percent of 



139 



Table 17 

Years Experience of Professional Staff, 
by Type of Library* 



Library 


Percent of Professional Staff 
with Experience of 


Number 
of 
Staff 


Number 


Type 


Under 3 
years 


3-9.9 10-20 
years years 


Over 20 

years 


Total 


103 

70 


Defense Department 

Major libraries a 

Civilian Agencies 

Major libraries " 


Ik 
15 

16 
11 


30 kO 

33 36 

23 31 
15 40 


16 

IT 

30 
33 


100 
100 

100 
100 


532 
190 

_335_ 
72 


7 


180 


Total 


15 


28 36 


21 


100 


867 



^Representing replies to the questions "How many professional staff members 
have these amounts of experience in professional library work, as of 
June 30, 1959?" 

a. Includes 3 major departmental libraries and 5 libraries of major service 
academies . 

b. 7 department level libraries. 



Table 18 

Distribution of Positions 
by Civil Service Classification and Library Size 



Civil Service Classification 

A - Professional librarian (GS-1410 series) 
B - Library assistant (GS-lill series) 
C - Other specialization series 
D - Clerical and other series 



JSumber of 


Positions 


Libraries 


Positions 
Per Library 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


A B C D 


Total 


A B C D 


6 

43 

115 


51 or more 
ll - 50 

1-10 


759 

W? 


25k 203 82 220 
410 252 50 241 
227 132 25 65 


100 
100 
100 


33 27 11 29 
43 26 5 25 

51 29 6 Ik 


164 


Total 


2,l6l 


891 587 157 526 


100 


41 21 7 24 



Table 19 

Allocation of Positions "by Function 
in 48 larger Libraries 



A - 6 libraries with 51 or more positions 
B - 42 libraries with 11 - 50 positions 



Function 


Positions 




Number 


Percent 




Total 


A 


B 


Total 


A 


B 


Classification, 














cataloging 


366 


144 


222 


22 


19 


24 


Reference, 














bibliography 


332 


135 


197 


20 


18 


21 


Circulation* 


275 


149 


126 


16 


20 


13 


Acquisition 


219 


99 


120 


13 


13 


13 


Administration 


151 


50 


101 


9 


7 


11 


Other 


355 


182 


173 


21 


24 


18 


Total 


1,698 


759 


939 


100 


100 


100 



* Includes inter library loans. 
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APPENDIX B 

SIBMIRY STATISTICS ON GENERAL LIBRARIES 
OF ABMED SERVICES * 



Average number of 


Total 


Army 


Navy 


Air 
Force 


Boo&s and serial volumes ( thoue ' 

Added 
Withdrawn 
JLent 


i!s 

35^2 


15-9 
1.9 


17.1 
22^8 


14.6 
1.9 
,8 
30.9 


Feet of shelving (thous* ) 
Eligible readers (thous. ) 
Seats 


1.7 
10*4 
54 


1.8 

57* 


2.1 

12.7 
88 


1.5 
10,5 
40 


Dollars expended (thous a ) 
On staff 
On books 


$17.8 
11.8 
4.2 


$22,7 
15*9 
4.1 


$12*2 
9.4 
1.6 


$16.6 

10.1 

5.2 


Positions, June 30., 1959 

Civilian 


4.6 
2.3 


5.2 
2,9 


5-3 


1*9 


Number of libraries reporting 


279 


90 


50 


139 



^Fiscal year 1959 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

Following is the original membership of the advisory committees 
of federal librarians which reviewed and commented upon prelimi- 
nary drafts of Dr. Evans' report in the designated areas. Although 
the work of these committees was most helpful in evaluating the sta- 
tistical findings and policy recommendations, members are in noway 
to be held responsible for the findings or recommendations presented 
in this report. 



1. Acquisitions 

Logan O. Cowgill, chairman 
Lewis Coffin 
Ernest DeWald 
Walter B. Greenwood 
Madeleine W. Losee 

2. Classification and Cataloging 
Ruth Mac Donald, chairman 
John J. Asero 

Frank J. Bertalan 
John W. Cronin 
Janet S. Dickson 
Bella E. Schactman 
Elmer M. Schloeder 
Anita E. Welge 

3. Weeding and Storage 
Estelle Brodman, chairman 
Angelina J. Carabelli 
John J. Clopine 

Cecilia Hornbrook 
Grace Quimby 
Robert D. Stevens 
John Weaver 

4. Reader Services 

Kanardy L. Taylor, chairman 

Eleanor Connolly 

Charles Gately 

William Kurth 

Robert H. Land 

Alvern H. Sutherland 



5. Personnel and Organization 
Harry F. Cook, chairman 
Dorothy F. Deininger 
Gertrude Enders 

Elsa Freeman 
Clayton R. Gibbs 
Wanda Mae Johnson 
Lillian McLaurin 
William J. Welsh 

6. Devices, Equipment,and Space 
Joseph Becker, chairman 
Ernest DeWald 

Henry J. Dubester 
Virginia MacDonald 

7. Budgets 

Foster Mohrhardt, chairman 
Wilmer H. Baatz 
Henry Gartland 

8. Statistics 

Frank L. S chick, chairman 
Marion E. Bonn! well 
Louise H. Clickner 
John W. Cronin 
Marie M, Delaney 
Emery Foster 
Benjamin Mandel 
Harry Venneman 

9. Interlibrary Relations 
Ruth Fine, chairman 
Scott Adams 
Louise O. Bercaw 
Walter B. Greenwood 
J. Lester Nolan 
Fred Shipman 
Elaine Woodruff 
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APPENDIX D 

Statement of the Librarian of Congress 
L. Quincy Mumford 

Editor's note: Dr. L. Quincy Mumford, present Librarian of Con- 
gress, was among the participants in the Conference on Federal 
Libraries (see Part IV). During the conference, he requested per- 
mission "to file a disclaimer" on various points in Dr. Evans' report 
dealing with the Library of Congress, and subsequently submitted the 
following statement. The statement is based on an earlier draft of 
Dr. Evans' report, and minor editorial revisions were later made in 
the words but not in the substance of some of the passages cited. 
Dr. Evans has declined to reply to this statement. 

The Library of Congress welcomes the opportunity afforded it 
by the Brookings Institution to comment on certain aspects of the 
report entitled "Federal Departmental Libraries," by Luther H. 
Evans and others. This statement is intended to be limited to the 
manner in which the report comments about the activities of, or 
makes proposals with respect to, the Library of Congress and is not 
to be construed as a general evaluation of the survey. 

The Library of Congress understood during the preparatory 
stages of this project that L.C. would not be within the direct focus 
of the study, but that, inevitably, any study of federal libraries would 
be certain to touch at least indirectly on the Library of Congress. It 
is interesting to observe that within the four pages of the "Summary 
of Recommendations" and the sixty-seven pages of the body of the 
report (Part I, "Survey of Federal Departmental Libraries,*' by 
Luther Evans), the Library of Congress is mentioned sixty-nine 
times. Unfortunately, many of the comments about it are outdated 
by a decade or more; others, which appear to be current in their 
presentation, are not au courant. 

In several places the report recommends most forcefully that 
the Library of Congress be transferred to the Executive branch. 
This recommendation appears to rest primarily on the theory that 
the Library of Congress would be more adequately supported and 
therefore of more utility to the libraries of the government and of 
the nation, as well as to research workers everywhere if it were 
removed from the Legislative branch. Not only is this unwarranted 
assumption unsupported by any evidence, but the report overlooks 
evidence to the contrary. It seems to me singularly inconsistent 
and contradictory that a report which catalogs the deficiencies and 
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describes the plight of federal departmental libraries which refers 
to libraries in the Executive branch as having inadequate numbers 
of inadequately paid personnel and purchasing procedures that are 
"ensnarled in red tape with resultant inefficiencies and exasperating 
delays 1 ' should recommend this same situation to the Library of 
Congress. It is strange indeed to learn that the national library 
would be better off if it were placed in these circumstances. In this 
connection, it should be pointed out that the Library of Congress, if 
transferred to the Executive branch, would still have to obtain sup- 
port from Congress for its activities; and in the Executive branch 
this means (1) conforming to the size of the federal budget, (2) 
adhering to departmental policy on increases, and (3) scrutiny for 
cuts by the Bureau of the Budget before the budget requests can be 
submitted to Congress. In the Legislative branch, the Library's 
budget requests go directly to Congress, which has given many evi- 
dences of its pride in the national services of its Library and in its 
national importance. With regard to the benefits that derive from 
the active interest of the Chief Executive, it is certainly true that 
the Library of Congress has benefited in the past from the interest 
of a number of presidents; and its location in the Legislative branch 
has never been a bar to their interest. 

Because the information obtained in the survey is not reported 
p er se except for an occasional statistic noted casually to prove a 
point the report's recommendations or conclusions repeatedly 
come as a surprise; the text lacks factual basis, and the cogent 
reasons for the conclusions or recommendations are not adduced. 
This characteristic of the report is particularly noteworthy with 
respect to some of the matters touching the Library of Congress. In 
Chapter 2, the following statement is made: 

We must, therefore, consider whether the development of classifica- 
tion systems should remain a function of the Legislative branch, or 
be lodged in an Executive agency where its performance can be judged 
in terms of its adequacy for the entire federal library community. 
This is one of the main considerations that leads me to recommend 
that the Library of Congress be transferred to the Executive branch. 
The President would then have the responsibility of ensuring that it 
serves as the national library in all, and not just some respects. 
Executive leadership is evidently necessary to secure for the Library 
the resources to fulfill satisfactorily its national functions in the 
field of classification. 

The maintenance of a classification or subject-heading schedule is 
an extremely complicated matter. Few people, however, would 
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argue against the proposition that the Dewey Decimal Classification 
has been improved immeasurably under the direct supervision of the 
Library of Congress, a fact not mentioned in the report. Another 
indication of the many factors that the report completely disregards 
is an experiment in which the Library of Congress, in cooperation 
with the Government Printing Office, is exploring new methods of 
printing that give promise of making possible the continuing cur- 
rency of subject-heading lists. Furthermore, only those who have 
developed a classification for an extensive field such as law, as 
the Library of Congress has been doing for several years now can 
comprehend the intellectual challenge, the immense complexity of 
the work, and the difficulty of satisfying all parties. 

Also in Chapter 2, it is charged that the Library of Congress is 
far behind in its cataloging work and that many librarians find the 
delay in getting cards intolerable. It is further alleged that "Many 
libraries start ab initio and manufacture their own catalog cards, 
ignoring the Library of Congress service." In another astonishing 
off-the-cuff conclusion, the report states, "Here, again, is an argu- 
ment for investing greater resources in the Library of Congress, 
resources which, in my judgment, can be secured only with the help 
of the President. If the Library were transferred to the Executive, 
it could more adequately fulfill its role in preparing catalog cards 
for the use of other government libraries." 

In our view, the case against the present service of the Library 
of Congress is overstated. Under the present administration, prog- 
ress has been made in reducing some of the arrearages inherited 
from previous administrations, and the Library has also made 
remarkable gains in staff, recovering ground that was lost in the 
late 1940 's and the early 1950's. The report disregards the tremen- 
dous accomplishment of the Library in establishing centralized 
cataloging services for its Public Law 480 Program, which already 
covers India, Pakistan, and the United Arab Republic, and which is 
expected to be extended in the coming year to Israel, Burma, and 
Indonesia . 

We have also tried to make cataloging information available in 
specialized ways, such as the proofsheet service which has been 
established for current entries in the National Union Catalog. We 
are also exploring ways of making the information in the basic 
National Union Catalog even more useful for catalogers throughout 
the United States.. As to the card service, it is generally on a one- 
weeK basis except for emergencies. On several occasions, Congress 
has stepped into the breach with supplemental appropriations to 
restore normality during such emergencies. During the last year, 
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the Library has been able to give a much more comprehensive card 
service because of a radical change in printing and inventory pro- 
cedures; a new process makes it possible to supply quickly cards 
that previously were reported out of print. The Library has also 
been exploring effectively new means of card distribution through a 
growing number of wholesale book dealers and publishers a method 
which eliminates the necessity of ordering cards and which gets 
cards into libraries much more rapidly. 

The report's proposal with respect to the establishment of one 
or more temporary storage libraries outside the city, which would 
be used cooperatively by all major federal libraries, ignores a num- 
ber of disadvantages. At the present time, the Library of Congress 
serves as a holding library to which other federal libraries can 
transfer little used materials and still refer to them if necessary. 
In its presentation of this subject, the report does not point out that 
diverting material from the Library of Congress to a storage 
library would weaken the Library's services, that material turned 
over to L.C. can be borrowed on interlibrary loan, and that by virtue 
of Congressional appropriation in 1962, the Library began accepting 
telephone requests more than a year ago to expedite service on such 
loans. The existence of the kind of temporary storage facility pro- 
posed would, in my view, encourage federal libraries that should 
have, primarily, working collections, to retain materials far beyond 
the period of their greatest usefulness and would lead to decentra- 
lized expansion of such libraries. 

I could comment on other matters touched on in the report 
( including Priority 4 cataloging, cooperative cataloging, and steps 
toward mechanized storage and retrieval in libraries) regarding 
which the comments contained in the report are largely uninformed; 
but since these are not treated as major issues in the report, it may 
be better to pass over them. 

I regret the necessity for taking issue with the report in what I 
regard to be many and serious respects. The Library of Congress 
is the greatest national library in the world, as well as the largest 
library anywhere. It is staffed by people of competence and dedica- 
tion who are making a real contribution to the government, to 
scholarship, and to the cause of libraries. There is no one on the 
staff, I hope, who does not welcome constructive suggestions, and 
who is unwilling to try to improve the Library; as our many liaisons 
with and cooperative projects on behalf of the library world do 
surely demonstrate, this is our unremitting aim. The report before 
us, however, which presents an inaccurate picture through unwar- 
ranted assumptions, does a disservice to a great institution and its 
staff. 



APPENDIX E 

Statement by the Director of Technical Information, 
Department of Defense 

Walter M. Carlson 



My recollection of the 22 June discussion is so completely at 
variance with the draft summary that I prefer to submit my comments 
in the form of this statement. My statement is a personal one and 
should not be considered as an official expression of the Department 
of Defense. Such an official opinion will be presented in due course, 
as may be requested or required. 

1. "Research Libraries" and General Libraries 

To the extent that federal libraries are concerned with scientific 
and technical information, they and their problems are the overall 
concern of the Federal Council for Science and Technology and the 
specific concern of the Federal Council's Committee on Scientific 
Information. These "research libraries' 1 therefore have direct 
representation at the highest levels of the Executive branch, and any 
attempt to develop another form of representation would lead to 
unnecessary duplication of effort and administrative confusion. 

If the libraries not related to scientific or technical effort have 
a need for special representation at the White House, it seems that 
their need can be examined as an issue quite separate from the 
research libraries. 

2. Role of "Research Libraries" 

The technical libraries and the librarians associated with them 
are fitting effectively into a rather clearly defined role within the 
broad pattern of scientific and technical information. This role is 
primarily archival and is mainly applied to published literature. 
Furthermore, this role has been chosen by the librarians for them- 
selves In the face of many challenges. 

3. Challenges to "Research Libraries" 

The challenges to technical libraries have been building up over 
many years, and the response to these challenges has been so passive 
that other approaches have been created to meet the challenges, out- 
side of the traditional library approach. 

Item: The unwillingness of the federal libraries to accept tech- 
nical reports as "published literature/* subject to normal biblio- 
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graphic control, has resulted in large, library-like document opera- 
tions in DoD, AEC, and NASA. 

Item: The insistence of librarians upon using ancient and out- 
moded concepts of subject classification in the face of rapidly devel- 
oping interdisciplinary approaches to science and engineering has 
resulted in the independent development of storage and retrieval 
techniques for documents that are completely outside the scope of 
present-day library operations. 

Item: The ingrained sense of cooperation among librarians, 
originally developed to expedite effective use of collections, has been 
misused (probably inadvertently) to unify resistance to demands for 
new types of services by technical people. This has resulted in 
gravitation of the overall service to a lowest common denominator, 
a phenomenon of any non- competitive situation, and the consequent 
departure from the research libraries of many men and women 
having the best talents for bringing new services within the scope of 
the library operations. 

In summary, it is clear to me that organizations such as the 
Department of Defense should take the initiative to insure that the 
federal libraries are given every opportunity to provide the service 
for which they are capable. However, as Director of Technical Infor- 
mation for the Department of Defense, I am unalterably opposed to 
the formation of a council of federal libraries and shall recommend 
that the official DoD position be in opposition to the formation of 
such a body. We are developing a consistent pattern of scientific and 
technical information activities within DoD and throughout the gov- 
ernment through the Committee on Scientific Information. It is much 
more likely that a satisfactory solution to the problems posed in 
Luther Evans* report can be found within these activities than through 
special and preferential treatment for a limited segment of the tech- 
nical information field. 

Editor's note: The Part IV summary of the June 22 conference was 
prepared from a verbatim transcript, and its accuracy has not been 
questioned by other conference participants. Nevertheless, as any 
participant may reasonably differ on points of emphasis and inter- 
pretation, this clarification of Mr. Carlson's position is welcome. 
In view of his responsibilities, Mr. Carlson's statement on the 
respective functions of librarians and information specialists is, of 
course, important, and his frankness is refreshing. The statement 
does, however, pose several questions to a disinterested observer. 
Mr. Carlson equates research with scientific research (as if 
there were no research involved in history, biography, law, or politi- 
cal intelligence), and then divides libraries into the (scientific) 
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research and (nonscientific) nonresearch kinds. How, one wonders, 
does he classify the Library of Congress, which is both the most 
important scientific and nonscientific research library? Does he 
believe that the Army can learn nothing about guerilla warfare from 
War and Peace and The Seven Pillars of Wisdom; or that a good 
scientist can get all the ideas he needs from a new kind of apothecary 
licensed to stock and dispense information electronically? 

That most libraries have not done an adequate job of handling 
technical reports, documents, and other unorthodox forms of near 
publication can be granted. But if librarians are ineffective, the 
obvious solution is to replace the weak librarians and help the good 
ones to do an effective job, not to abandon libraries. The same thing 
can be said of information specialists and scientific information. 

It is parochial and unproductive to foster abreach between infor- 
mation in documents and information in publications, between infor- 
mation specialists and librarians, between science and scholarship. 
Why does Mr. Carlson regard the improvement of federal library 
services as a threat rather than an aid to the improvement of scien- 
tific information services? 

Fortunately, parochialism has been rare among such distin- 
guished and responsible government scientific advisers as the mem- 
bers of the President's Science -Advisory Committee and the Federal 
Council for Science and Technology, and among informed members 
of the Congress. Thus Senator Hubert Humphrey recently observed 
that "It is not only science and technology to which we need to be 
giving our attention. I would like to turn to information needs out- 
side of science, and ask why the Bureau of the Budget has not taken 
a little more leadership inprodding interagency cooperation in major 
information programs in nonscientific fields." * Surely, we need 
improved library and information services not merely for govern- 
ment laboratories but for all government agencies, services which 
will benefit not only scientists but all citizens. 



* Interagency Coordination of Information, Hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Reorganization and International Organizations of 
the Committee on Government Operations, United States Senate, 
Agency Coordination Study, Sept. 21, 1962, p. 96. 
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